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CHARLES ANDERSON DANA. 


By Senator 


R. DANA, in unique person- 
/ ality and strong charac- 
= ter, stands with the best 
known and foremost of America’s 
public men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. New Hampshire is able to 
to claim him, as she does Horace 
Greeley with whom he was closely 
associated, as one of her celebrated 
sons. In literature, in public affairs, 
and especially as an editor, he has 
reached distinction which is world- 
wide. 

If Mr. Dana were a_ senator or 
member of congress his biography 
would be concisely given in the ofh- 
cial record nearly as follows: Occu- 
pation: literature and newspaper ed- 
iting; born August 8, 1819, in Hins- 
dale, Cheshire county, New Hamp- 
shire, from which town, when he was 
two years old, his parents moved to 
Gaines, Orleans county, New York, 
and afterwards, when he was about 
eight years old, they removed to 
Guildhall, Vermont; at the age of 
twelve he went to live with his uncle 
in Buffalo, New York; was educated 
in the public schools, and for two 


years at Harvard colk.ge, leaving on 





Chandler. 


account of failing eyesight, but even- 
tually receiving his degree of A. B. 
as a member of the class of 1843, and 
also in 1861 the honorary degree of 
A. M.; he became in 1842 one of the 
Brook Farm association at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, and his first news- 
paper work was on the //arbinger, a 
paper connected with that experi- 
ment; in 1844 he was an assistant 
editor to Elizur Wright on the Pos- 
ton Chronotype; in 1847, an assistant 
to Horace Greeley on the New York 
7ribune, aiding in making the paper 
a radical anti-slavery journal, and 
continuing with it after a vovage to 
Europe in 1848, as one of the pro- 
prietors, and as managing editor, 
until April 1, 1862, when he re- 
signed on a sudden request from Mr. 
Greeley, made because he was too 
strenuously forcing the 777bune to de- 
mand the utmost possible vigor in 
the prosecution of the war, and he 
did not again meet Mr. Greeley until 
ten years later when he was support- 
ing him in the Suz as the Democratic 
nominee for the presidency ; on June 
16, 1862, he became attached to the 
war department as one of the depart- 
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ment commission to investigate claims 
at Cairo, Illinois, and on March 12, 
1863, as special commissioner of the 
department to report on the condition 
of the pay service in the western 
army; on June 1, 1863, in order 
that he might be subject to military 
exchange if captured when visiting 
the front of the army, he was ap- 
pointed major and assistant adjutant- 
general, and on December 31, 1863, 
was nominated to the senate for that 
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office, but he never formally ac- 
cepted it, and the nomination, at his 
request, after he returned from Vicks- 
burg, was withdrawn on February 
24, 1864; on January 20, 1864, he 
was nominated as assistant secretary 
of war for one year from January 19, 
1864; confirmed January 26, and took 
the oath of office on January 28; re- 
nominated January 23, 1865, and con- 
firmed on the same day—rendering 
the principal part of his service for 
the war department under the above 


commissions and as assistant secre- 
tary by visiting the army head-quar- 
ters of Rosecrans, Sheridan, Sher- 
man, and Grant, advising confiden- 
tially with the commanding officers, 
and corresponding freely with Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Secretary Stanton, 
resigning as assistant secretary July 
1, 1865; in 1855 he had begun to 
plan, compile, and edit, with George 
Ripley, the ‘‘ New American Cyclo- 
pedia,’’ and the original edition was 
completed in 1863, and became the 
‘‘American Cyclopedia’? between 
1873 and 1876; in 1867 he started 
the Chicago Republican ; and on Jan- 
uary 27, 1868, he issued the first 
number under his management of the 
New York Suv and became its editor 
and proprietor, making it in 1872 a 
Democratic newspaper, continuing in 
its control during the twenty-seven 
succeeding years, and now so re- 
maining. 

The foregoing condensed narrative 
suggests the character of Mr. Dana's 
unremitting intellectual labors for 
more than half a century of exceed- 
ingly active duty, which, however, 
bring him to 1896 full of vigor of 
mind and body. It is not the pur- 
pose of this sketch to review his 
career in any detail. To adequately 
write his life or to even epitomize the 
writings which have come from his 
brain and pen, would require a full 
volume. 

A highly commendable, brief biog- 
raphy of Mr. Dana is contained in 
McClure’s magazine for October, 
1894, written by Mr. Edward P. 
Mitchell. It is a clear presentation 
of the facts and surroundings of Mr. 
Dana's life, and graphically exhibits 
the characteristics that have enabled 


him to render inestimable service to 






































his country in a great crisis in her 








national life, while also achieving 
high literary reputation, and attain- 
ing cosmopolitan fame as an editorial 
writer and manager. The portraits 
of Mr. Dana which accompany Mr. 
Mitchell's sketch are admirable, 
and with Mr. McClure’s permission, 
have been freely reproduced to il- 
lustrate this article in the GRANITE 
Montuiy. A reliable short account 
of Mr. Dana's life is also to be found 
in ‘‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography,’’ Volume 2, page 64. 

The ancestry of Mr. Dana is 
worthy of note. Gail Hamilton in 
her biography of Mr. Blaine, in 
order to foreshadow the greatness of 
her hero, quotes from Edwin Reed's 
attempt to discover an unknown law 
of human life: ‘* Intellectual energy, 
like every other of which we have 
knowledge, is the product of antece- 
dents. . . . Every man at birth 
is the epitome of his progenitors.”’ 
This positive affirmation seems not 
too strong 
healthy, 
usually produce descendants with 


Ancestors, strong and 


physically and mentally, 


similar traits. Some degeucrate sons 
of worthy sires disprove the univer 
salitv of this affirmation. But the 
exceptions prove the rule, which ts 
no where better illustrated than 
among the sons of New England. 

On his father’s side Mr. Danas 
record is (1) Richard Dana, who 
arrived at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
from England in 1640. He is be- 
lieved to have been a French Hug 
uenot refugee of Italian extraction, 
although all the American Danas 
have been distinctly Anglo-Saxon in 
theirtraits. The Danas of Piedmont, 


1Our New Hampshire chief justice, Samuel Dana Be 


that Kichard Dana was a French Huguenot, and thought |! 
to this country from England, and all his children’s names are apparen ly English. 
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Italy, are well known, one of them 
being now a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Turin.' Richard Dana settled 
on an extensive farm in that part of 
Cambridge which is now Brighton, 
where he raised a large family, and 
died April 2, 1690, aged from 75 to 
78 years. His wife was Ann Bul- 
lard, and their descendants were (2) 
Jacob Dana, born in 1654, died im 
1699, at Cambridge; (3) Jacob 
Dana, Jr., known as Jacob Dana, 
Esquire, born in 1699, who moved 
to Pomfret, Connecticut, and died at 
the ripe age of 92; (4) Anderson 
Dana, born at Pomfret in 1735, lived 
at Pomfret, and at Ashford, Cortimecti 
cut, until 1772, and then removed to 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania, where he 
had acquired a tract of valuable land. 
He was a lawyer, and became a rep- 
resentative in the legislature of Con- 
necticut, which claimed the northern 
part of Pennsylvania under its origt- 
nal charter from Charles II. He 
returned from the legislative session 
the day before the Wyoming mas- 
sacre of July 3, 1778, and, according 
to tradition, served as an aid to Zeb- 
ulon Butler commanding the Amer- 
ican forces, and after the battle was 
virtually over was killed by an 
Indian; (5) Daniel Dana, born in 
1760, in Ashford, Connecticut, re- 
moved to Guildhall, Vermont, later 
to Pembroke, New York, and to War- 
ren, Ohio, where he died in 1839; 
(6) Anderson Dana, who was the 
father of (7) Charles Anderson Dana. 
The wife of the first Anderson 
Dana was Susannah Huntington, a 
descendant in the fifth generation 
from S mon Huntington, who died 
on his passage from England to this 


ll, whose mother was a Dana, discredited the tradition 
he wis entirely of English origin. He certainly came 
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country in 1633, but whose sons, 
Simon and Christopher, 
Norwich, Connecticut. 

Huntington was a woman of remark 


founded 
Susannah 


able qualities, according to the book 
of the Huntington family, pages 53 
and 128. She had seven children, one 
of whom was Daniel, above mentioned 
as the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, and another was Sylvester, 
born July 4, 1769,’ who became a 
minister and settled at Orford, N. I1., 
at whose funeral, on June 11, — 
Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Bouton, of Con- 
cord, N. H., delivered a commemo- 
rative address, in which he depicted 
the heroic character of Susannah 
Huntington Dana. 

When the Indians fell upon the 
Wyoming settlement, and her hus- 
band was killed, she collected her 


children, put some food and her hus- 
band’s papers into a pillow case, and 
with her little flock tugging at her 
skirts, fled through the wilderness 
along the route she had travelled on 
horseback six years before, over two 
hundred miles, back to safety in Ash- 
ford. She reared her children cred- 
itably and managed to give them a 
good education. 

Her son, Daniel Dana, was gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1782, and was a lead- 
ing citizen and judge of probate at 
Guildhall. His wife, Dolly Kibbe, 
descended from Edward Kibbe of 
Exeter, England, and her grand- 
father was the first child born in 
Enfield, Connecticut ; and he organ- 
ized a revolutionary company after 
the news from Lexington. 

Mr. Dana's mother was Ann Den- 


1 He was the father of Judge Sylvester Dana, that free-soil pioneer, learned lawyer, and upright magistrate, 
now living at Concord, N. H. Rev. Sylvester Dana was graduated at Yale in 1797, settled at Orford, May 20, 
1801, and remained there about thirty-two years, dying at Concord, June 9, 1849. Judge Dana’s persistency and 
firmness of character are easily accounted for in a descendant of the Susannah Huntington of this narrative. 
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ison, whose grandfather was Seth 
Paine, a member of the Connecticut 
state convention which ratified the 
federal constitution in 1788. Her 
uncle was Elijah Paine, United States 
senator from Vermont from 1795 to 
1801. 

The first Denison who came to 
America returned for a few years 
and fought at Naseby with Crom 
well. The English Denisons appear 
to have been singularly able men. 
Lord Ossington, a speaker of the 
British parliament, belonged to this 
family 

The traits inherited from such an 
ancestry doubtless gave Mr. Dana 
the will and strength to overcome 
the difficulties which met him in 
early life. It is not wise to exagger 
ate these or to represent him as start 
ing in excessive poverty and hard 
ship, merely in order to make a 
striking contrast of his humble begin 
nings with his later signal successes. 
Mr. Blaine, in his eulogy of Presi 
ident Garfield, justly deprecated this 
tendency of biographers. Mr. Dana 
unquestionably had many favorable 
and helpful surroundings and much 
to be thankful for; and he of all men 
would be unwilling to be represented 
as having greater obstacles to over- 
come, Or as possessing more energy, 
industry, and ambition, with which 
to overcome them than many other 
New England boys of his day and 
generation. Yet truth requires that 
it should be stated that the hardships 
and troubles he encountered would 


1 Much regret has been for many years expressed that 
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not have been successfully met by an 
ordinary boy. After he went, at the 
age of twelve, to live with his Uncle 
William, the chief dry goods mer- 
chant of Buffalo, the panic of 1837 
brought failure to the firm, and the 
young man, then only eighteen, was 
by the assignee made his representa- 
tive to carry on and wind up the bus- 
ness. 

During the period of this work 
the determination to acquire greater 
learning took possession of him, and 
he decided, against his father’s view, 
to go to college; and he prepared 
himself to enter while serving in the 
store, reading at night and at all odd 
moments which he could find. When 
he entered Harvard college in 1839, 
without a condition, he could rely 
upon no financial assistance from his 
family, and pushed on only by teach- 
ing school at Scituate three months 
during a college vacation and by 
borrowing from the college fund, the 
college taking an insurance on his 
life and receiving its final reimburse- 
ment nearly twenty vears later. 
Then came deprivation of eyesight, 
so that he managed to finish his 
sophomore year without failure at 
the examinations only through the 
help of a classmate, Mr. John Emery, 
who read to him and heard his reci- 
tations. 

That Mr. Dana overcame this 
weakness of eyesight is remarkable. 
It influenced him to join the Brook 
Farm community,’ where he could 
work outdoors and yet be sur- 


no adequate memorial has been written of the Brook 


Farm association Sut recently Mr. John Thomas Codman has published his “ Historic and Personal Memo- 
ries of Brook Farm,” which is a satistactory account. He thus describes Mr. Dana: 


*A young man of education, culture, and marked abi 


n 
colle 


lity was Charles Anderson Dana when from Harvard 


ge he presented himself at the farm. He was strong «f purpos+ and lithe of frame, and it was not long 


before Mr. Ripley found it out and gave him a place at the front. He was about four and twenty years of age, 
and he took to books, language, and literature. Social, good natured, and animated, he readily pleased all with 


whom he came in contact. His face was pleasan 


t and animated, and he had a genial smile and greeting 


for all. His voice was musical and clear, and his language remarkably correct. He loved to spend a portion of 
his time in work on the farm and in the tree nursery, and you might be sure of finding him there when not 
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rounded by a literary atmosphere, 
which he utilized by learning and 
teaching Spanish and mathematics. 
The intimate friendship of the boy 
of 22 with George Ripley, George 
William Curtis, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Theodcre Parker, William 
H. Channing, and Margaret Fuller, 
in the youthful days of those humane 
and gentle enthusiasts who were seek- 
ing to live according to their highest 
ideals of a perfect life—the mere 
recital of whose names now causes 
the eyes of every true child of New 
England to moisten with tender emo- 
tion—subjected him to formative in- 
fluences of the best and most endur- 
ing character; and upon the break- 
ing up of the Brook Farm experiment 
he may be said to have begun his lit- 
erary career, yet with eyes that never 
afterwards ceased to trouble him. It 
was less than twenty years ago when, 
through treatment by Liebrich, a 
London oculist, he became able to 
use them with comfort, although 
never again did he take up his boy- 
hood's habit of reading at night, and 
practically his whole scholarship has 
been acquired since he left college, 
without ever again burning any mid- 
night oil. If other New England 
boys have done as well as he did, 
with obstacles and discouragements 
to surmount, as some certainly have 
done, it can be claimed for no one 
that he has done better than this lad 
without money and with limited eye- 
sight but with indomitable will. 


In attempting to form a just esti- 
mate of Mr. Dana it is necessary to 
consider him in three aspects: (1) in 
his relations to literature, (2) in con- 
nection with his labors for the Union 
in the war for secession, and (3) in 
his career as the controlling and 
principal editor of one of the great- 
est of the world’s newspapers. 

It is difficult to assign him to an 
exact position in the world of letters, 
because his own writings have been 
so merged in the great mass of the 
contributions to the ‘‘American Cy- 
clopedia’’ and in the impersonal 
editorials in the Sawn, that their 
quantity and value can be accurately 
known to no one, and doubtless all 
his own work could not now be des- 
ignated even by him. The specific 
writings known to have come from 
his pen, beside a few short poems, 
and his chapters in the life of Grant, 
prepared in 1868, in connection with 
General James H. Wilson, are not 
numerous. 

It is certain, however, that he is a 
linguist of unusual attainments, that 
his knowledge of books is wide, that 
his literary taste and judgment are 
of the highest order, that he has no 
superior as a literary critic; and that 
he has written such notable articles 
on such an extensive variety of sub- 
jects for the ‘‘ Cyclopedia’’ and the 
Tribune and Sun during a period of 
fifty years, usually with accuracy, 
always in a style felicitous and forci- 
ble, as to place him indisputably in 


otherwise occupied. Enjoying fun and social life, there was always a dignity remaining which gave him influ 
ence and commanded respect. If you looked into his room you saw pleasant volumes in various languages 
peeping at you from the table, chair, book-case, and even from the floor, and they gave one the impression that 
for so young a person he was remarkably studious and well informed.” 

In Mr. Codman’s book is quoted Mr. Dana’s opinion of Brook Farm written shortly after the death of Mr. 
George Ripiey: “It is not too much to say that every person who was at Brook Farm for any length of time 
has ever since looked back to it with a feeling of satisfaction. ‘he healthy mixture of manual and intellectual 
labor, the kindly and unaffected social relations, the absence of everything like assumptions or servility, the 
amus2ments, the discussions, the friendships, the ideal and poetical atmosphere which gave a charm to life,— 
ali these continue to create a picture toward which the mind turns back with pleasure as to something dis‘ant 
and beauti ul not elsewhere met with amid the routine of this world.” 
























the ranks of the most expert mas- 
ters of the English language and the 
closest students of the literature of 
Europe and America. 

His ‘‘ Household Book of Poetry,’’ 
first published in 1857, and in 1882 
revised and enlarged with a preface, 
dated November, 1882, states that its 
purpose is ‘‘to comprise within the 
bounds of a single volume whatever 
is truly beautiful and admirable 
among the minor poems of the Eng- 
lish language.’’ ‘‘ Fifty 
Poems: Selected and edited by 
Charles A. Dana and Rossiter John- 


son,”’ 


Perfect 


is the title of a volume pub- 
1883. In 


Poems of Living Poets, selected by 


lished in ‘* Representative 
the poets themselves,’’ published in 
1886, and edited by Mrs. Jeannette 
I,. Gilder who writes the preface, are 
Mr. 
‘* Herzliebste,”’ 


to be found three of Dana's 


poems: *' Eternity,’ 
and ‘** Manhood.”’ 
Mr. 


vices to the Union cause during the 


For the value of Dana's ser- 
War of Secession, it is but just to 
award to him for his gratification in 
his lifetime the supreme commenda- 
tion With 
intense zeal, equal to that of 


which is his due. an 
the 
great war secretary whose assistant 
he became, and yet, with clear vision 
and cool judgment, he gave himself 
unreservedly to the work for which 
He went to 


the front wherever vital battles were 


he had been selected. 
to be fought; made himself welcome 


to every Union commander; mas- 
tered every situation; gave helpful 
advice on the spot; and wrote let- 
ters to Stanton Lincoln full of 


facts which they would not other- 


and 


wise have known, and of sugges- 


tions which were of the highest im- 
portance. The nature, 


extent, and 
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value of Mr. Dana's work, and the 
remarkable traits of the man himself, 
can only be known and appreciated 


through a careful perusal of his tele- 


grams and letters which are to be 
found in so many volumes of the 
‘War Records,’’ published by the 


government. If he had done noth- 


ing but his service in 
the 


by 


preventing 
abandonment of Chattanooga 
after the Battle of 


Chickamauga, he would deserve the 


Rosecrans 


Tee 





By Permission of S. S. McClure. 


His letters 
undoubtedly caused the supersedure 


gratitude of the nation. 


and the 
transfer of the command of the oper- 
the 
the conqueror of Vicksburg, in sea- 


of Rosecrans by Thomas 


ations on Tennessee to Grant, 
son to prevent Rosecrans from re- 
treating and to make possible the 


decisive victories around Chatta- 
nooga. 

Wherever Mr. Dana went he per- 
ceived the and 


and 


situation 
judgment 


clearly, 


his wisely ; 
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his advice, given without fear or 
favor, was eagerly received and often 
followed ; his position was anomalous 
and not wholly agreeable to him, but 
he did his work with tact; it was 
recognized and praised by Stanton 
and Lincoln who always honored him 
with their confidence and friendship, 
—Mr. Lincoln called him ‘‘ the eyes 
of the government at the front’’; as 
soon as he could he retired to his 
regular vocation; and he has ever 
since, against all attempts at misrep- 
resentation, directed against either 
Stanton or Lincoln or any transac- 
tions of the war, stood for the truth 
of history as he, with his superior 
opportunities, saw or knew it. If 
Mr. Dana allows himself to review 
with self satisfaction any part of his 
life work, he doubtless congratulates 
himself most upon the quiet and un- 
ostentatious service which he ren- 
dered in a special way in wisely in- 
fluencing his two intimate associates, 
the president and the secretary of war, 
in the direction of the movements of 
the Union armies against the forces 
of the rebellion; and he and _ his 
descendants may be justly proud of 
this portion of his career. 

To now write of Mr. Dana as an 
editor is to speak only of the Suz. 
It is the privilege of a great editor 
to surround himself with a staff who 
not only carefully represent the views, 
but also either purposely or uncon- 
sciously reproduce the style of their 
chief. So the newspaper in matter 
and manner becomes one thing; in 
this case the New York Suv. These 
are some of its notable characteris- 
tics: 

& 

Its literary excellence is surpassed 

by that of no other paper. This is 


owing to the unremitting care of the 
editor and his assistants. Very little 
either of news or literary or editorial 
matter finds its way into the columns 
which is poorly expressed or shows 
bad taste in any particular. Unsparing 
labor is expended in seeking perfec- 
tion in this respect. | Doubtless more 
matter is rewritten, condensed, and 
improved in style for use in the Sux 
than for the columns of any other 
American paper. 
Il. 

Its historical accuracy is carefully 
maintained. By this it is not meant 
that misstatements do not sometimes 
appear in the haste of the daily pub- 
lication of what is called news and 
in the heat of political controversy. 
But it is a maxim of management 
that no matter what individual, party, 
or interest may be affected, nothing 
but the truth is to be deliberately 
stated and persisted in. Whatever 
can stand against the truth is to pre- 
vail, but not otherwise. It is often 
interesting to see the Suz reviewing 
controversies over questions of fact 
in order to proclaim, after careful 
research, with irrefragable proofs, 
the exact truth of the case. This 
is sometimes done in frank with- 
drawal of opinions previously ex- 
pressed, but such are the proverbial 
care and accuracy of the editors that 
such changes are seldom necessary 
to maintain the reputation of the 
paper for fair dealing. 


Il. 


The fearlessness of the Suz on 


several occasions has given to it a 
right to the support and gratitude of 
the country. When the fierce con- 
troversies arose between the work- 
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men and their employers at the Car 
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negie factories at Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania, which were aggravated by 
the unjustifiable absenteeism of Mr. 
Carnegie in Europe, and riot and 
bloodshed took place, many public 
men and newspaper editors lost their 
coolness, and began to palliate, if not 
to countenance, continued rioting and 
the seizure of the works by the riot- 
ers. The Sux, almost alone of the 
great national newspapers, came un- 
reservedly to the support of the pub- 
lic authorities, compelled the return 
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believes that the western hemisphere 
is reserved for Americans, that ac- 
cording to the principles of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, as the people of the 
United States are determined to in- 
terpret and enforce it, no new pos- 
sessions are on any pretext, either 
with or without the consent of the 
local governments, to be acquired by 
European powers, and that eventu- 
ally the existing control by such pow- 
ers of American territory is to dimin- 
ish and disappear. Holding firmly 
to these opinions, the Sw opposes 





of the great establishment to the 
hands of its owners, and became the 
chief agency in arousing a national 
sentiment that secured the restora 
tion of law and order. No better 
work was ever done in a great pub- 
lic crisis than that performed by the 
Sun in the repression of the Home- 
stead riots of 1892. It is a strength 
to the country that the paper may 
be depended upon while under Mr. 
Dana’s control to meet similar crises 
with the same fearlessness. 


Le 


The Suz is American in all its ten- 
dencies and aspirations. Its editor 





the British seizure, with no plausible 
color of right, of the east bank of the 
Orinoco; advocates the freedom of 
Cuba, and the formation of a govern- 
ment in Hawaii friendly to the Unit- 
ed States; advises the exclusion of 
European powers from ownership or 
control of the Nicaragua canal; and 
hopes for the ultimate peaceful an- 
nexation of Canada to our Union. 

While other newspapers earnestly 
urge the same views, yet it seems to 
many of us that the Sw more care- 
fully investigates, more clearly ex- 
pounds, and more cogently and cour- 
ageously demands the enforcement of 
the special principles which should 


1638 


govern the foreign policy of the na- 
tion, and finally make the United 
States, by in- 
trigue or violence and without an 


without colonization 
enlargement of territory outside of 
American soil and American waters, 
the strongest and greatest country in 
the world. 

The 
faultless. 


Sun and its editor 


are not 
It is the mission of jour- 
nalism to speak promptly day by day 
concerning current events and ques- 
tions, after such inquiry and delib- 
eration as are practicable on short 
notice; and therefore absolute accu- 
racy and wisdom cannot be claimed 
for any newspaper which boldly per- 
forms its functions, acting according 
Abso- 


lute consistency cannot be asserted 


to the light given at the time. 


for the Sw and Mr. Dana during the 
last third of a century. The neces- 
sity for immediate speech has also 
led to some harsh judgments of men 
which time has not proved to be just ; 
while intense feeling and zeal have 
found expression -in severity of de- 
nunciation which would not appear 
in writings designed to survive the 
Par- 


tisanship to carry party measures, 


seeming exigencies of the hour. 


the desire or obligation to defend or 
to excoriate party leaders and to win 
party victories, have also, at times, 
led the 
sions. 


Sun into extreme expres- 
But compared with the influ- 
ence for good which it has exerted 
in its career taken as a whole, any 
anathemas which may have been ut- 
tered through mistake of fact or in- 
temperate zeal, do not seriously mod- 
ify the general declaration that the 
Sun has been conducted judiciously, 
wisely, ably, and fearlessly and to 
the great benefit of the nation which, 


like itself, has grown to exceeding 
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greatness of wealth and power since 
Mr. Dana, at the close of the War 
for the Union, made the newspaper 
his own and gave to it the individ- 
uality and characteristics by which 
it is now known to the world. 

It remains to say that Mr. Dana, 
like many other men who are posi- 
tive combatants in the eager strife of 
public affairs, is courteous, gentle 
and affectionate in his relations with 
his family and friends. He has ex- 
cellent taste in pictorial art, and is 
fond of 
lated 


and modern. 


ceramics and has accumu- 


stores of porcelain, ancient 
He has a strong love 
of nature, and is learned about plants, 
At Doso- 


his island summer home on the 


trees, fruits, and animals. 
ris, 
northern shore of Long Island, he has 
built plain but commodious dwellings 
where he most enjoys himself in an 
old age reasonably free from trouble 
or care, and where, it is to be hoped, 
he may continue to find happiness 
during many added years. 

The writer of this sketch has never 
seen him, nor corresponded with him, 
and cannot be accused of undue par- 
tiality for him. Nevertheless, as he 
never writes in criticism of any one 
without carefully revising the man- 
uscript and striking out all words 
which appear harsher than the truth 
warrants, now he reverses the process 
and erases everything commending 
Mr. Dana which seems likely to be 
called extravagant praise. Enough 
truth is left to make New Hampshire 
proud of the son who lived on her 
short a has 


time, but who 


forgotten or 


suil so 


never dishonored his 


birthplace, and has never failed to 


be at all times and everywhere a 


true American. 

















THE SPARE FRONT ROOM. 
Clara Augusta Trask. 


I remember early in my life how we children stood in awe 

Of the majesty and magnitude of one powerful household law ; 
How we longed to break and shatter it with every passing day, 
But from some mysterious influence we dared not disobey ; 

It hung o’er us relentless as the two-edged sword of doom— 

‘* Don't let me catch you children in that spare front room !”’ 


That darkened, silent room, oh, a mystic charm it bore, 

As sometimes a furtive glimpse we caught through the half-opened door; 
Its floor was painted yellow, there were islands here and there, 

Formed by braided rugs constructed from the clothes we didn’t wear ; 
There were paper window curtains of a vivid shade of green, 

And behind them danced the drowsy flies and black wasps thin and lean. 


A slippery hair-cloth sofa stood prim against the wall, 

Two slippery chairs kept company each side the beaufet tall, 
srass-handled, stately, ancient, mahogany they said, 

Descended from an ancestress for full a century dead ; 

Above the narrow looking-glass drooped peacock’s feathers gay, 
And on the centre table the black-bound Bible lay. 


And Grandma's *‘ sampler’’ hung above the high-built mantel shelf— 


A curious piece of handiwork that ‘*‘ Grandma did herself,”’ 

And in the wide-mouthed fireplace the shining andirons spread 
Their dragon feet, and spoke of fires whose brightness long had fled ; 
And over all the place there hung a deep, mysterious gloom, 

That said, **‘ Don't let me catch you in that spare front room."’ 


When the minister came round to call, and read, and pray, 
They rolled the paper curtains up so’s he could find his way ; 
And when a wedding was on hand the room was opened wide, 
And all of heaven's sunshine fell upon the fair young bride ; 
And when a loved one passed beyond into the outward gloom, 
The coffin stood in solemn state within the spare front room. 


When I think upon my childhood’s days spent on the dear old farm, 
When father’s care and mother’s love kept our young lives from harm, 
I feel a thrill of vague unrest, and memory brings to me 

The house that caught the wild salt winds blown inward from the sea ; 
I hear again the warning yoice long stilled within the tomb— 

‘Don’t let me catch you children in that spare front room ! *’ 











THE FIRST SNOWSHOE CLUB IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By Edward French, M.D. 


NANSEN, the 
famous Norwe- 


gian scientist, 
who crossed 
Greenland on 


snowshoes, says 





the following 
about snowshoeing as a sport: 
‘Can there be anything 
the northern winter 
landscape, when the snow lies foot 
deep, spread as a soft, white mantle 
over field and wood and hill? Where 
will one find more freedom and ex- 
citement than when one glides swiftly 
down the hillside through the trees, 
one’s cheek 


more 
beautiful than 


brushed by the sharp 
cold air and frosted pine branches, 
and one’s eye, brain, and muscles 
alert and prepared to meet every un- 
known obstacle and danger which 
the next instant may throw in one's 
path? Civilization is, as it were, 
washed clean from the mind and left 
far behind with the city atmosphere 
and city life; one’s whole being is, 
so to say, wrapped in one’s snow- 
shoes and the surrounding nature. 
There is something in the whole 
which develops soul and not body 
alone.’’ 

In the winter of °87, the writer 


of this article, with several others, 


feeling the need of more outdoor 
exercise during our long, severe 
New Hampshire winters, pitched 


upon snowshoeing as the only one 


applicable to our case. Originally 


there were six of us who, obtaining 
snowshoes from Montreal, began our 
practice by traversing the level fields 
south of Clinton street in the city of 
Concord. We were not always mod- 
erate in our exercise, and feeling the 
freedom and exhilaration of the crisp 


night air and the bright reflected 
moonlight, would go more miles 
than our untrained muscles could 


bear, and we suffered in consequence 
the ma/ de raquette. 'The true raquet- 
feur knows from experience to begin 
slowly and his 
The struck 
out for more extended tramps, and 
after many exploring trips, both by 
night and by day, selected as the 
most advantageous that led 
about five miles southwesterly from 
the city. 


gradually increase 


pace. next winter we 


one 


This route for three miles was over 
a road whose sides were free enough 
from bushes to give good clear“ shoe- 
ing,” or the fields were clear enough 
for us to traverse the same distance. 
When the snow was deep enough to 
clear us from the torment of barb wire 
this was the favorite way. At the end 
of this three miles there was a sharp 


turn into an old wood road, broad 
and smooth enough to be delightful. 
It is always wide enough to get 


plenty of snow and narrow enough 
to prevent drifting. 

Many a moonlight night did we 
race through here, the slender birches 
bending forward under their weight 
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of snow and seeming to bow a cordial 
welcome to the raguetleurs who left a 
close, steam-heated house at 8 p. m., 
to make them a cheery call in the 
cool, exhilarating night. After a 
brisk tramp of five miles in the win 
ter air one feels hungry, and so for 


two years we had in the woods at the 


end of our road a brush “* leanto,”’ 
where we usually stopped for a rest 
and something to eat. A good, roar 
ing fire and a hot lunch gave us re 
newed courage for the tramp home. 
A coffee pot, frying-pan, and a few 
earthern mugs were cached under a 
stump, and-a canvas bag, tied in the 
top of an evergreen out of the way of 
foxes and skunks, held a small stock 


of provisions. Once when an ener- 
getic and enterprising red squirrel 
gnawed into the bag the tree bore a 
new kind of cone, which on inspec- 
tion proved to be sausages. The 
tree was gracefully draped with pen- 
dant links which gave it a Christmas 
look. The little chickarce afterwards 








A 
if 
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became quite tame and depended con- 
siderably upon our bounty. We 
named him Santa Claus, and as long 
as we frequented these woods he was 
always a welcome guest. 

It was an easy, but to some of 
us not a welcome, transition from our 
breezy, healthful ‘‘ leanto’’ to the lit- 
tle house at Montvue park. While 
the ‘‘ leanto’’ lacked many artificial 
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comforts and its heating facilities 
were of a low class, yet it had com 
pensating advantages. The ventila- 
tion was simply perfect, and it was 
perpetually disnfected by the sweet 
balsamic odors of the beautiful pines 
and hemlocks. The cheerful, roar- 
ing flames of the campfire warm that 
vestige of barbarian blood we all 
have and make it rush and whirl in 
an impetuous current 

through our tense arte- [7 
ries, while a_ cast-iron 










stove but rivets tighter 
the bands of lethargy 
which bind us to an 
unhealthful civilization. 


new House and the old 


It has always been a fact of this 
organization that the ranks are al 
ways full. It is so to-day and was 
so from the first. The original six 
increased to ten, there being six new 
ones, for two of the original number, 
finding snowshoeing too severe o1 
not congenial, gave way to others 
who were eager to join. For one 
winter the little house was used, but 
when the spring came, with the rest 
of the world, the club took on a 
larger growth. It had risen to the 
dignity of organization, and had 
president, Mr. George H. Colby, and 


a secretary and treasurer, Mr. Edward 
Batchelder. It was given a name, 
‘The Outing Club,’’ and numerous 
applications for membership were 
inade to the secretary. 

It was evident that a new policy 
must be adopted, and after a few 
short months a new organization was 
born of ‘* The Outing Club.”’ It had 
a permanence and dignity which was 





never assumed before. It was incor- 
porated, had shares of stock with an 
assigned value, developed by-laws, 
and an executive committee, and 
voted in twenty members. The club 
elected for president Edward French, 
continuing Mr. Batchelder as secre- 
tary and treasurer; and its executive 
board began considering plans for 
enlarging the little house at Montvue 
park. 


The purposes of the club were 
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multiplied, but leaving every mem- 
ber free to indulge in snowshoeing or 
not, as he pleased. A new name 
‘The Snowshoe Club,”’ 


because it would perpetuate its old 


was taken, 


purpose and served to crystalize the 
memories of many a happy day and 
night in company with auburn-haired 
Santa Claus at the fragrant ‘* leanto.” 

Land was bought, and a new house 
built in front of the small one which 
was retained as a kitchen. An 
attic 


room for a few beds 


un- 
finished gave 
to accommodate a 
belated member, 
The 


Winter a 


now and then. 
following 
barn was built con- 
ice- 


taining an 


house. Afterwards 


an open shed was 


added. At last the club, which may 


be said to have lived a tramping, 


had a 
It had risen from bar- 
But, 


vagabond existence, perma- 


nent home. 


barism to civilization. alas! 
we left behind us many a 
hilar 


my 


sweet, Cx- 


iting experience which makes 
I think of the 


spotless in 


pulse 
L 


leap now as 


beautiful winter trees, 


their pure white winter clothing or 


tinted with the steely blue of the full 
winter moon. 
The club of to-day bears no resem- 
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blance to the straggling, tribal organ- 
ization which, held together only by 
the thin threads of congeniality, used 
to tramp merrily over hill and dale or 
race through the feathery arches of 
the woodland. The location of ‘‘ Fur- 
lough Lodge,’’ the present home of 
the club, is one of tireless beauty. 
From its broad piazza a continuous 
chain of hills leads away and up to 


















the soft blue 
peaks ofa 
dozen of the 
white moun- 
In 
fore- 


tains. 
the 
ground is 
the 
surface of 


silver 


Penacook 
lake, and the long attractive slopes 
of Kearsarge with many noble hills 
At the 
southwest, Monadnock, Crotchet, and 
the the 
jumble of hills, and while not as ex- 


in the immediate vicinity. 


Uncanoonucs, rise above 


tensive as the landscape to the north, 


these mountains add much to the 
beauty of the view. Visitors from 
the Appalachian club, than which 


there are no better critics of scenery 
in New England, pronounce it ‘‘ one 
of the beautiful views in 
New Hampshire."’ 


six most 


We are willing 
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to accept this generous appraisal of 
its value. 

The buildings are roughly finished 
and furnished, and make no pretence 
to elegance or effect. Its manage- 
ment is unique, and as far as known 
it is the first one of the kind in this 
country. It is su? generis, and dif- 
fers essentially from all other outing 
clubs in the complete independence 
and liberty enjoyed by its members. 
Unconsciously it has built itself to be 
more like the famous Beefsteak club 
of London than like any other exist- 
ing organization for entertainment. 


—_——--- ——--—_——_ + -——— -- 


guished in art, politics, and literary 
pursuits. The utmost freedom com- 
patible with gentlemen and the com- 
fort of others has been its aim, and 
nothing in the way of buildings or 
furniture has been held too good for 
every day use. Wood, oil, a few 
provisions, and the necessary uten- 
sils for a kitchen and dining-table 
are kept supplied free for general 
use. With the club’s present way 
of easy management, a small monthly 
due of fifty cents a month for each 
member, pays all the expenses. There 
is no resident steward or janitor, but 





Furlough Lodge 


Its distinguished prototype was 
founded in the time of David Gar- 
rick, more than a century ago, and 
still meets and has its peculiar din- 
ners in the green room of Mr. 
Irving’s theatre. 

Like the distinguished gentlemen of 
London, our club has a dinner on the 
full of the moon of each month, cooked 
and served by three of its members. 
The members who make up this sup- 
per committee are designated by the 
club’s president and notify the other 
members of the club of the date. 
Each member accepting an invita- 
tion bears his share of the expense. 

The club in its unpretentious, dem- 
ocratic way has entertained United 
States senators, congressmen, and 
governors, with many others distin- 


every member with his key resorts to 
the clubhouse when so disposed and 
takes care of himself and leaves it 
clean enough for the next member 
who comes. It would seem impossi- 
ble to find twenty-five men, drawn 
chiefly from professional and commer- 
cial pursuits, who would be more 
congenial and who would so heartily 
enjoy its privileges as do its members. 
The four mile walk from the city 
always provokes a vigorous appetite 
and an enthusiastic appreciation of 
the beautiful view from the broad 
piazza. It is an established fact that 
the introduction of croquet, lawn 


tennis, and other out-door sports has 
elevated the general health of the 
American people. In this we claim 


to have been of some use and cer- 
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tainly by cycling, trap shooting, that there is more good fellowship 
driving, hunting and fishing in sum- compressed within the unpretentious 
mer, and snowshoeing in winter, have little house than elsewhere in this 
added to the ‘‘sum of the world’s vicinity. It has passed its ninth 
amusements.’’ The introduction of birthday and has already many plans 
snowshoeing alone has given a new of alteration and improvement under 
sport and means of exercise, and in- consideration. Dr. I. A. Watson, its 
vigorated many a victim of steam third president, an enthusiastic snow- 
heat, where formerly there was noth- shoer, has many plans for the ad- 
ing but the enervating influence of vancement and success.of the club. 
super-heated houses. Its example As the years roll on they will some- 
has called into being three other out- time see a handsome establishment to 
ing clubs in the city of Concord alone. parallel the rare beauty of the <xten- 
Every individual member believes sive view. 


MOMENTS OF LIGHT. 


\ PREACHER. 

So true the life, so white the spirit’s heat, 

That though he spoke such thoughts as all have thought, 
And gave a text which scarce attention caught, 

He forged us new and gave us wings for feet. 


IT 
bi. 


DISTINCTIONS IN MUSIC. 


Why build so high your symphony of sound, 
When in one tone a whole world can be found ? 
I'm thrilled to think what music I have heard 
When soul meets soul in one soft-spoken word 


III. 
HELPS. 


All books, religions, arts, philosophies,— 
The whole of memory, nature—every part,— 
These helps I need, so deep the mysteries 

I seek to understand in one true heart. 


1 
iv. 


WINTER COPES NOT WITH LOV] 


O silvery cold, cold wind! 
You cannot rule the hour 
Since love can always find 
A summer for its flower 


Because you killed the rose 

What sovereign right have you ? 
‘Tis vain! Love has no foes: 
June lasts the whole year througii. 





LOST IN THE WOODS. 


By Rev. ¢ 


NE evening, while 
we were seated on 
the deacon’s seat, 
around the camp 






stove, who should put 
in an appearance but 
Will Smart, overseer 
of the work in the 
woods. “What bring you in here, dis 
fime of night?” said Archie, the cook. 

‘*T brought in a young lawyer who 
is going over to Parmachenee,’’ was 
the reply. 

Having heard much about this 
lake and Camp Caribou, and its pro- 
prietor, John Danforth, I at once said 
to Mr. Smart, ‘‘I wish I had known 
of this and I would have gone over 
with him.’’ 

‘‘All right now,’’ said Smart, ‘‘ for 
he is not going until morning, and if 
you wish we will take an early start 
and I will drive you over to the 
camp.”’ 

Anxious to make the trip I rose 
and took breakfast with the lumber- 
men at five o’clock, and at six o'clock 
we were in the cutter en route for Ed 
Blair’s camp, four miles from the 
lake on the direct route to Danforth’s. 

We were somewhat delayed by 
meeting the teams, all of them seem- 
ing to be in the worst places to pass, 


but we did as best we could and 
reached the camp, only to be told by 
Billy Edwards, the cook, that the 
lawyer and John Huggins had been 
My first thoughts 


gone over an hour. 


) 


R. Hunt. 


were to abandon the project, but hav- 
ing undertaken the journey I decided 
to persevere, and, laying in a good 
stock of matches and two doughnuts 
for a luncheon, took to the trail like 
a bloodhound and followed it as 
closely. About nine o'clock it began 
to snow, and continued all day and 
most of the night. 

The trail, however, was easily fol- 
lowed, and I patiently continued my 
journey until 2:30 in the afternoon, 
when I came to a place on the Ma- 
galloway river, known as “‘ Little 
Boys Falls.’’ The storm had in- 
creased and the snow had so com- 
pletely filled the trail that it was 
utterly impossible to find any traces 
of it. No one had ever told me of 
this river, and where to go and what 
to do I did not know. 

My first impression was to go to 
the right, and as that was the way 
the wind was blowing, and I being 
about ready to be blown by the wind, 
I followed down the river to the right 
about a quarter of a mile, but, find- 
ing no signs of snowshoes, retraced 
my steps to the trail on the bank of 
the river, and then went to the left, 
up the river. I was somewhat weary 
with my morning exercise, it being 
the second time I ever was on snow- 
shoes, and facing the storm looking 
for tracks was rather discouraging, 
especially when I could not find any ; 
so I turned about for the trail on the 
shore of the river a second time. 
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Then I thought I would cross the 
river and find either their 
some spotted line of Danforth’s, but 


trail or 
alas! there were no signs given, and 
I returned to the trail on the shore of 
the river a third time to decide upon 
further movements. It was now 3: 30 
in the afternoon, and knowing the 
night would overtake me, I 
knew what to Had I an 
axe and a blanket I could build me 
a shelter and camp for the night, but 


soon 


not do. 


these I did not have, and the pros- 
pect looked so discouraging, that I 
gave up all hope, even of life, and 
laid myself down to die. 

I cannot describe the feeling which 
came over me while there, for none 
but understand it; 
suffice it to say it was anything but 
pleasant ; but I hoped I should soon 
chill and then die. While lying there 
in this condition, with the snow fast 
covering my body, something said to 


a lost man can 


me, ‘‘ This is suicide; rise, do what 
you can, and trust God for results.”’ 
Encouraged by this thought I arose, 
and asked God to help me and guide 
me. 

The only feasible thing for me to 
do now was to take the back track, 
and while it seemed like a hopeless 
task to reach Blair’s camp that night, 
yet I started with the determination 
I had 
no difficulty in following the trail so 


to do what I could towards it. 


long as it was through the heavy- 
growth and the daylight 
lasted; but when that was gone and 


wooded 


I had come out into the opening, 
where years previous the lumbermen 
had operated, I was in trouble again, 
and with no trail before me and no 
daylight to find one, I was compelled 
to stop, and give up all hope of reach- 
ing the camp that night. 
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I was now in the old logging works, 
and there being some uprooted trees 
near the trail where I was standing, I 
took to them for shelter. Turned as 
they were, one over the other, there 
was underneath of these trees an 
opening, and by the aid of one of 
my snowshoes I made it larger; and, 
by the time I had come to the turf- 
of the trees, I had 


prepared a good-sized winter camp. 


covered roots 


Then I set out for a birch tree and 
some wood, that I might have a fire. 
The first was soon found, but, owing 
to my eagerness in securing the bark, 
I went round and round the tree, 
only to lose my trail back to my 
newly-made camp. 

I had secured as much bark as I 
could carry, and after wandering 
about for a while trying to find my 
tracks, threw down my burden, say- 
ing to myself: ‘‘Itis no use; die I 
must, and I might as well meet it 
now as any time.’’ Just then, the 
wind drew a piece of the bark to my 
right out of sight, and to my surprise 
there was the entrance to my newly- 
made camp, and I gathered up my 
birch bark and took it in. 

Before leaving my camp to go in 
search of wood, I prepared several 
birch-bark torches and stuck them 
in the snow, but, in my attempt to 
remove my gloves, found them both 
frozen on. If I only had one hand to 
use I could get my matches and light 
a torch, but it was no use trying, so 
I took first thought and thrust my 
right hand under my clothing, and 
after keeping it there a short time 
I removed the glove on my right 
hand, and by the aid of my knife 
the left one was opened and off. 

For a while I had a beautiful illu- 
mination, tops 


and the 


tree were 
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plainly discovered above the snow 
with dry limbs broken off, giving a 
good supply of fuel. I took it to my 
camp, guided by the light and smoke 
of the torch, and began to build a 


went my match. I was now reduced 
to the brimstone end of the only dry 
match I had, and not knowing at 
that time that a fellow could rub a 
wet match in his hair and then light 


it, I proceeded to dig a 








fire. I did not have to wait long 


before my matches were all wet save 
three which I had left in my match- 
hox. The first one tried was just in 
season to be blown out by a gust of 
wind coming in at the entrance, and 
while placing some bark in front of 
it the thought occurred to me that 
I had better provide a chimney for 
the smoke to vo out, so out I went 
on top of the upturned trees to dig a 
hole. Removing one of my snow- 
shoes to use as a shovel, I stepped 
back just a little, and down I went 
between the limbs of the trees into 
my camp below. It was quite a 
quick way to build a chimney, and 
I had the privilege of taking out 
some loose snow which had fallen 
in, but then, I had a chimney just 
the same, and attempted a second 
time to kindle a fire. 

In separating my two remaining 
matches I broke one of them, but 
took the whole one and scratched it. 
To my sorrow, I learned the draft of 
that chimney was directly opposite 
from what it was intended, and out 


hole in the side of my 
snow-walled camp, large 
enough to admit my head, 
hands, and some kind- 
ling, in which position I 
scratched cautiously but 
successfully, and soon had 
a good fire. 

The first thing after 
having a fire was to dry 
my matches and clothing, 
for I was wet through 
with perspiration. By the time this 
was done my wood was burned up, 
and I went out in search for more. 
In fact, the entire night was spent 
in gathering wood and watching it 
burn. I can not tell you how I 
dreaded the hours of that long 
1 


gut, but, contrary to my expec- 
tation, the time passed so rapidly 
that when I looked at my watch 
and saw it was quarter past four 
in the morning I could not be- 
lieve it. I thought possibly I had 
forgotten to wind it or something 
had happened to it; but not so, 
and my heart did leap for joy as 
I sang the long-metre doxology and 
prepared myself for a nap. Having 
a lot of good coals and some hot 
stones in the bed of my fire, I curled 
up in as small a compass as possible 
and with feet to the fire went to 
sleep. 

My nap was short but refreshing, 
and had it not been for ‘‘old Jack 
Frost’’ breathing in my face with 
his breath, eight degrees below zero, 
I should have enjoyed it much longer, 
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but as it was, it was long enough for 
two toes to freeze, and I was glad of 
an opportunity to exercise. 

It was now 5 o'clock, the storm 
had ceased, the wind had changed, 
and so had the purpose of that chim 
ney, and the result was, in my effort 
to re-kindle my fire, the wind blew 
down into the embers and I was the 
unhappy recipient of a hot cinder in 
each eye. The left one was closed 
entirely, and I tied my handkerchief 
over it, while the right one was 
partly closed, and I was obliged to 
raise the lid with my finger that I 
might see at all. 

In this one-eyed condition I set out 
at 6 o'clock to find my lost trail of 
the night before. To my joy it was 
soon found and easily followed until 
I came to a steep ledge. With pleas- 
ure I remembered sliding down this 
place when I went over, but now the 
act of sliding up was a task too much 
for me to undertake, and thinking I 
could husband my strength by going 
round the hill, I made the attempt, 
only to cross the trail, unnoticed, and 
in a circle reach the very place, at 
at 9:30, where I had 
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and what te do I did not know. I 
set out again for the high ledge, but 
before reaching it I saw down in the 
valley to the right an old logging 
camp. I went to it, and upon find- 
ing a bridge near by, decided it must 
be the old half-way camp where the 
tote teams stopped when taking sup- 
plies from Pittsburg to Parmachenee 
lake. 

There being a lot of straw in one of 
the rooms of this old camp, I shook 
it up for a bed, placed on my snow- 
shoes and some pieces of boards for 
blankets, and crawled in to refresh 
myself with sleep. I awoke at 12 
o'clock, nearly frozen, and at once 
started, as I thought, on the direct 
road to the First lake. Coming to 
a girdled tree, it occurred to me that 
this was the tree which one of the 
sportsmen had marked, indicating 
where to turn off from the old tote 
road and go down to the Second 
lake. 

I was now happy, and confident 
that I was going in a direct course 
for Blair's camp. Soon, however, I 
came out into some low land, and a 





camped the night be- 
fore. 

Again I was con- 
scious of being lost, but 
a second time I set out 
and followed the trail 
to the steep ledge, and 
not having the strength 
to climb it or the cour 
age to go round it as 
before, I turned to the 
left, and after one hour's travel, as 
I supposed going round the ledge, 
I came out a second time at my 
camping place. 


It was now about half-past ten, 








little before me on the right was a 


steep mountain. Again I was as- 
sured in my own mind that I was 
on the right road, and the mountain 
was old ‘‘ Bose Buck,”’ just back of 
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my home camp. Having talked a 
good deal about the view from ‘* Bose 
Buck,’’ I looked at my watch, and 
finding it only 1 o'clock, thought I 
would go up the mountain and take 
in the sights. 

The side of the mountain was all 
cleared, and although quite steep I 
persevered until about half way up, 
when a little twig which I was hold- 
ing on to gave way, and down I 
went, heels over head, into the light 
snow, on an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, minus one snowshoe. The 
more I strove to get out the deeper I 
went in, and the situation became a 
little discouraging, but I finally suc- 
eeeded in removing the other snow- 
shoe and placing it under my left 
side and rolled over on to it. in 
that position I beat down the snow 
about my feet and legs and formed 
quite a firm foundation to stand on, 
and thus by a desperate struggle I 
succeeded in getting on to my feet 
again. Fortunate for me my last 
snowshoe was below me, and I 
crawled to it on the other one. ‘To 
my sorrow and discomfort the strap 
on my snowshoe had broken, and a 
part of it was lost; my only substi- 
tute was a suspender. 

It was indeed a critical moment 
with me, for if I took one of my 
suspenders the whole responsibility 
would rest upon the other, but I took 
the risk, and soon I had my shoes 
adjusted and went down the moun- 
tain a wiser man than I went up, to 
say nothing about the sightseeing. 

In going down the mountain I 
went the easiest way, and to my joy, 
at the foot of the mountain in the low 
land there was an open brook, and 
I got my first drink of water. Pre- 
vious to this I had not been very 


thirsty, but no sooner did the water 
touch my tongue than it seemed im- 
possible for me to take the bark cup 
from my lips, and I guess I got pretty 
full, at least it overpowered me, and 
lest I should give way to my feelings 
and goto sleep, I clung for life to a 
little tree. 

I have no idea as to the time I re- 
mained in this condition, but the first 
thing I saw on recovering conscious- 
ness was a spotted tree at my side, 
and a hand rail supported by two 
forked sticks over the brook. I knew 
this was the work of man and the 
trail went somewhere, but where I 
did not know, and it went directly 
opposite from the course I was going. 
At once I realized, as never before, 
the fact that I was lost, but here was 
this trail, and as I could not rely 
upon my own judgment, I decided 
to follow it, thinking if I did not live 
to find the end of it some one would 
at least find my bones. 

After a long, hard tramp for about 
three hours I came to quite a little 
hill, and as the trail led up over it I 
resolved to follow it, live or die, and 
taking off my snowshoes I put them 
on my hands and crawled up on all 
fours to the top. While lying there 
on my side I discovered in the dis- 
tance a small camp. My first impres- 
sions were that it was the one where 
I had taken my noonday nap, but, 
upon closer inspection, I saw a stove- 
pipe sticking out through the roof, 
and with the bound of a deer I was 
on my feet wending my way to it, 
and for my comfort, and I believe my 
life, I am indebted to John Danforth 
and Rump Pond camp. The pict- 
ure herewith given is a view of the 
camp taken in summer, and while 


there is more of it to be seen as you 
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now see it, and happy hearts sitting 
near by, yet there never was a time 
when it looked so well to me as then, 
and the supper I had there that night 
was also better than either of those 
standing there could prepare, save 
Danforth himself, who is sitting on 
the bow of the boat beside the man 
with the paddle. 

The door of this camp had a half 
; window in it, and knowing that he 
who climbeth up some other way is a 
thief and a robber, I proposed to 


go 





in at the door. Removing the snow 
shoe from my right foot and standing 
both, right foot 


held up in my hand, I kicked for all 


upon them with my 


%| I was worth and was successful at it 





for away went the glass and down 
went the shutters, and I walked in to 
take account of stock. 

On a wire across the rear end of 
the camp were three pairs of heavy 
woolen blankets, in the centre was a 
table 


matches, 


ot 
of 
This molasses being the 
first filling stuff I 


days, save the water at the foot of 


bearing a lamp, a_ box 


and a= six-quart pail 


molasses. 


had found for two 


the mountain, I helped myself to it 
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as freely as I did that. There was 
also a good cook stove, and plenty of 
So I built a 
fire and began housekeeping. 

With pail and axe I went to the 
pond for water, but ere I had chopped 


dry wood in the corner. 


long my strength failed me, and the 
old all-gone feeling of nervous pros- 
tration came on the same as when I 
clung to the tree when I drank the 
water, and as there was nothing to 
cling to now I sunk down to a bed in 
the With 


snow. exertion I 


great 





filled my pail with the chopped ice 
and dragged it beside me as I crawled 
back to camp. 
teakettle, 


I could neither raise myself nor it, and 


I put the ice in the 
which was on the floor, but 
in this exhausted condition I acci- 
dentally inhaled the hot air from the 
the 


me so that I was in a short time all 


oven of stove, and it refreshed 


right again, and began preparations 


lor supper. 

One blow with the axe raised the 
cover of a big, blue chest, lock and 
all, and there, to my joy, were re- 


vealed groceries enough to last me a 


month. I fried some salt pork and 


tea, 


flapjacks, and made a pot of 
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yes, it was tea, strong and hot, I 
assure you, and no baby drink. 

I must now revert for a moment to 
the water at the foot of the mountain. 
If I was to pass through another such 
an experience I would not drink any 
water, for it created such a thirst that 
I constantly ate snow all the after- 
noon, the very worst thing one can 
do on an empty stomach, as it chills 
the stomach and does not quench 
thirst. Now, as I sat down to eat, 
no sooner had I taken a drink of my 
hot tea than there was a reaction of 
the stomach, and I was seized with 
violent cramp. My head was drawn 
back, my arms drawn up, my hands 
clinched, and my stomach felt as 
though it would burst. In this con- 
dition I took to the blankets and in a 
short time went to sleep. I do not 
know how long I slept, but as soon as 
I was awake I was conscious of the 
location of my stomach, and the dis- 
turbing elements therein. At once I 
sprang out of the blankets and hast- 
ened for the washbasin and anxiously 
waited to find out whether tea was to 
be thrown up or molasses thrown 
down, and which was to have posses 
sion of my stomach. The fire had 
gone out, the camp was cold, and 
there I stood, washdish in hand, a fit 
looking subject for an artist, wonder 
ing what I could do, when, presently, 
my eye rested upon a jar of pickles, 
and I helped myself to them as freely 
as I did to the molasses, and the 
pickles decided all controversy should 
cease, and hunger should hold sway. 

In obedience thereto I rebuilt my 
fire, warmed my tea and flapjacks, 
eating them as soon as warm. Sup- 
per being over I decided to lay myself 
away in the blankets, but I had 
scarcely covered my head when I 


heard the creaking of snowshoes and 
a voice from without saying, ‘‘Are 
you in here, Mr. Hunt?” To which 
I replied, *‘ I am, and there is room 
for more."’ To my surprise it was 
Ed Blair, boss of the lumber camp, 
and John Huggins, guide of the 
young lawyer to Camp Caribou. 

And now my rescue, briefly told, 
was as follows: Huggins returned 
from Camp Caribou next morning, 
and as there had fifteen inches of 
snow fallen, thought he would rather 
retrace his steps than make new ones, 
consequently he passed by where | 
had camped the night previous about 
ten o'clock that morning and reached 
Blair's camp at two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Inquiry being made by 
the cook, *‘ how the minister stood 
his journey,’’ the reply was ‘I 
haven't seen him,’’ and at once it 
was decided that he had lost his way, 
and the horn was sounded, and the 
crew ran for the camp to ascertain 
the trouble. Each one volunteered 
to go and search for me, but it was 
finally decided that Blair and Hug- 
gins would be best able to find me. 
It was now three o'clock when they 
set out from the camp. They took a 
good supply of food, blankets, and 
some tools to make a sled to draw me 
in on if necessary. Huggins led the 
way to my camping place the first 
night, and then they tracked me, 
making all my circles, until eight 
o'clock in the evening, when Hug 
gins gave out and was obliged to 
camp. Blair thought he would go 
on a little farther and soon came to 
the trail, which he knew led to Rump 
Pond camp, and when at the brook 
finding my birch drinking cup knew 
at once I was alive and able to care 
for myself and would be in Rump 
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Pond camp that night if ] followed 
the trail. 

With this evidence Blair returned 
to where he had left Huggins, and 
the favorable report so animated him 
that he was able to go on, and they 
reached the camp at ten minutes past 
nine o'clock. Next morning we left 
Rump Pond camp at six o'clock, and 
in five minutes’ time were in the tote 
road from Chesham, Can., to Camp 
Caribou. In my attempt to climb the 
mountain the day before I sprained 
my knee and it now gave out entirely. 
Blair remained with me while Hug- 
gins started in great haste for Camp 
Caribou, to get a sled to draw me in 
on, but ere he had been gone twenty 
minutes, he met Lewis Bragg, with a 





. four-horse team on his way to Canada 
for hay for Danforth. The young 
lawyer and Danforth were with Bragg 


going up as far as Rump Pond camp 
for a little outing. 
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Huggins returned with the team, 
and for the first time I was standing 
in the presence of John Danforth. 
I gave him my hand as a friend, 
but found him to be a brother; and 
he wrapped me in his own blankets 
and ordered his team to convey me 
to Camp Caribou, where I was re- 
ceived by his wife as a mother, and 
where I remained a welcome guest 
for nearly four weeks, and then was 
guided safely back to Ed Blair’s log- 
ging camp by mine host himself. 

I remained in the logging camp 
until the first of April, when I re- 
turned to my home for my wife who 
accompanied me in my wanderings 
back to the lake, where we remained 
in my camp, as shown in the picture, 
during the summer. To my mind the 
whole transaction is a clear illustra- 
tion of the Gospel following the law, 
one never knows how far round it will 
take him, or when he will get out. 


MORNING AMONG THE HILLS. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


With royal flush the mountains burn; 
Each bare uplifted brow 
In courtesy might love to turn 


And greet the day spring now, 


Whose overflowing glory they 
In silence drink,—so dawns the day! 


BERLIN: A TOWN OF 


By Edward C. 


|\T is probably safe to 
| assert that the pres- 
ent condition and 
prospects for the 
future of no town 
in New Hampshire 





owe so little to the 
forethought and labor of former gen- 
erations as do those of Berlin. The 
real founders of Berlin are the men 
of the present generation,—it might 
even be said, of the present day, 

and whatever of good or evil, of dis- 
aster or prosperity, may befall this 
metropolis of the back-woods will be 
due to the industry and sagacity or 
to the negligence and incompetence 
of those who to-day are determining 
the lines along which the develop- 
ment of its natural resources and of 
its moral, religious, and intellectual 
activities shall be carried on. But 
little as the past has influenced the 
present, and little as this town offers 
of opportunity for historical and gen- 
ealogical research, it still has a past 


TO-DAY. 


which is of interest, if for no other 
reason, from its contrast with the 
present. 

The territory comprised in the 
present limits of the town was 
granted in 1771 to a number of 
English gentlemen, and was called 
Maynesborough, in 
William Mayne, the most distin- 


guished among the original grantees. 


honor of Sir 


The grant was made upon certain 
conditions, among which were the 
following : 

** Second 


shall settle or cause to be settled 


That the said grantees 
Fifteen Families by the 1" dav of 
January 1774, who shall be actually 
cultivating some part of the said 
Land and resident on the same, & to 
Continue making further and addi- 
tional Improvement, Cultivation and 
Settlement of the Premises so that 
there shall be actually settled thereon 
Sixty Families by the 1“ day of Jan- 
uary 1782, on penalty of the forfeiture 
of any and every delinquent’s Share 
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and of such share or shares reverting 
to us our Heirs and Successors to be 
by us or them enter’d upon and re- 
granted to such of our Subjects as 
shall effectually Settle and Cultivate 
the Same 

‘Third ‘That all white and other 
Pine Trees being and growing within 
& upon the said Tract of Land fit for 
Masting our Royal Navy be Carefully 
preserved for that use & none to be 
Cut or fell’d without our special 
Licence for so doing first had and 
obtained upon the penalty of the for- 
feiture of the Right of such Grantee 
his Heirs and Assigns to us our 
Heirs and Successors as well as being 
subject to the penalty of any Act or 
Acts of Parliament that now are or 
hereafter shall be enacted. 


“Fifth. Vielding and paying there- 
fore to us our Heirs and Successors 
on or before the 1° day of January 
1781, the rent of one Ear of Indian 
Corn only if lawfully demanded.’ 

The settlement contemplated in the 
charter was never made, nor was 
there any attempt at settlement 
until well along in the present cen- 
tury. For many years the forest 
wilds were invaded only by the hun- 
ter or the trapper, or in later times, 
along the Androscoggin, by the lum- 
berman, who found in its richly 
wooded river-banks a treasure easily 
transported by nature’s highway to 
the settlements in Maine. Through 
Berlin occasional bands of maraud- 
ing Indians passed to descend upon 
the early settlers at Gilead and 
Bethel, and through Berlin they re- 
turned with their captives on the 
way to their Canadian homes. But 
except for these occasional visitors 
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Maynesborough remained an untrod- 
den wilderness. 

The Declaration of Independence 
was proclaimed, and the Revolution 
was Inaugurated and carried on to 
its successful issue. America was 
a second time embroiled in war with 
the mother country and was again 
victorious, but Maynesborough slept 
unmoved alike by reverses and tri- 
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he Alpine Cascade 


umphs, unconscious of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, of Bennington and 
Trenton, of Valley Forge and York- 
town, and her rocky hillsides never 
echoed to the names of Washington 
and Stark, of Jefferson and Adams, 
of Perry and Paul Jones. 

3ut the era of activity following the 
termination of the War of 1812 was 
marked in this country by a general 


extension of the outposts of civiliza- 
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tion, and in 1821 a few adventurous 
spirits started from Gilead, the first 
town on the Androscoggin below the 
Maine line, and passing through 
what is now the towns of Shelburne 
and Gorham, settled on the fertile 
meadows in the northern part of 
Maynesborough. 





Mount Forist, from the Heights. 


The first house was built in that 
year by William Sessions, on the 
easterly side of the river, on what 
was afterwards known as the Benja- 
min Thompson farm. The house, 
which has long since disappeared, 
is said to have stood across the road 
from the present house, on a slight 
rise of land above the intervale. A 
few others followed within a short 
time, and before long a clearing was 
made on the westerly side of the 
Androscoggin, and a house was built 
by Samuel Blodgett on the farm 
which was afterwards owned by Reu- 
ben H. Wheeler, and very near where 
the house of John W. Greeniaw now 
stands. 

The first settlers were farmers, and 
picked out the land best suited for 
agricultural purposes, and there are 
to-day no better farms along the An- 
droscoggin valley than those which 
were first tilled by William Sessions 
and Samuel Blodgett. But the great 


inducement to settlement in Berlin 
has never been the opportunities 
which it offers for agricultural pur- 
suits. The tillable land is very 
scarce, and there are not more than 
twelve or fifteen small farms, all told, 
within the town limits. 

But whatever of prosperity it has 
attained or may hereafter 
attain is due to the forests 
by which it is encircled, 
and to the stream which 
affords both a ready 
means of transportation 
for the forest products 
and the power by which 
they are converted into a 
great variety of market- 
able forms. The An- 
droscoggin, rising in the 
Rangeleys, furnishes the 
only outlet of that great chain of 
lakes, and receives, in addition to 
the drainage of its own large valley, 
that of the Magalloway, the Swift, 
and Dead Diamonds, Clear Stream, 
and a large number of other streams 
through which are discharged the 
waters of numerous lakes and ponds. 

This great volume of water is com- 
pressed at Berlin between narrow 
walls of solid rocks, and pours over 
a succession of rapids and abrupt 
cataracts with tremendous force, fall- 
ing about four hundred feet in six 
miles, and furnishing perhaps the 
greatest water power in New Eng- 
land, if not in the East. It is this 
water power which has given to Ber- 
lin its character as a mill town. And 
itwas not long before the possibilities 
latent in this power were recognized. 

In 1826 Thomas Green located a 
mill at the head of the falls, near 
where the Berlin Mills saw-mill now 
stands, and a year later purchased 
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land and a mill privilege about a 
mile lower down the stream, erected 
a saw-mill and a grist-mill, and built 
the house now known as the Scribner 
house. Later he moved his grist 
mill to the power opposite, where the 
store of C. C. Gerrish & Co. now 
stands. His sons, Daniel and Amos 
Green, in 1829, put up a shingle 
and clap-board-mill near their father’s 
saw-mill Daniel Green afterwards 
built and operated several mills on 
the Upper Ammonoosuc and Dead 
rivers, and on various sites on the 
Androscoggin. Inthe course of his 
experience as a mill owner he lost 
five mills by fire and one by a freshet, 
but always built again, either on the 
same site or in a new place. 

Mill privileges were plenty in those 
days and land was cheap. Daniel 
Green is said to have owned at one 
time or another the entire water 
power at Berlin, and nearly all the 
land in town. Among other early 
mill owners were Dexter Wheeler, 
who at one time operated the mill 
built by Daniel and Amos Green 
Reuben H. Wheeler, who owned sey 
eral lumber-mills, at various times, 
and also for some time carried on 
a starch-mill; Ira Mason, who ran a 
shingle-mill on Bean brook; and 


Samuel M Andrews, who owned 


and operated several mills on Dead 
rive! 

In 1829 there were enough settlers 
in Maynesborough to warrant its in 
corporation as a town, and it was ac 
cordingly incorporated by the legisla 
ture in that year. But, probably on 
account of the general feeling of hos 
tility to Great Britain then prevalent 
in this country, and the desire to 
efface all reminders of British sove1 


eignty, the historic and significant 
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name of Maynesborough was dis- 
carded, and the new town was chris- 
tened Berlin. 

Several years ago, when there was 
talk of applying for a city charter, it 
was suggested that a return might be 
made to the original name of the 
town; but the name of Berlin has 
become so associated with her man- 
ufacturing and commercial interests 
that it is hardly probable, meaning- 
less and insignificant though her pres- 
ent name is. that the change will ever 
be made. 

The first town meeting was held 
September 1, 1829, at the house of 
Andrew Cates. The check-list used 
at the March meeting in the follow- 
ing year contained the names of but 
fifteen voters, representing only 
seven family names.—Blodgett. Bean, 
Cates, Evans, Green, Thompson, and 
Wheeler,—and indicating, on ordi- 
nary principles of computation, a 
total population of about seventy- 
five. To-day her check-list of eight 
hundred and eighty names represents 
a population of about 6,000, the small 
proportion of voters to inhabitants 
being due to the fact that now a 
large part of the population are of 


1 
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foreign birth, while at the time of 
the first town meeting, in all preba- 
bilitv, every man of legal age was a 
voter 

The growth of the town was steady, 
but slow, for the next forty or fifty 
years. A considerable impetus was 
given by the construction of the 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence Railway,— 
now the Grand Trunk,—which 
reached Berlin in 1852. Two years 
later the branch track, known as the 
Berlin Mills branch, was built to the 
mill of H. Winslow & Co., the larg- 
est mill in town, which was after- 
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Berlin National Bank. 


wards made the nucleus of the plant 
of the Berlin Mills Company. 
Walling’s map of Cods county, 
published in 1861, gives the popula- 
tion of Berlin as four hundred and 
forty, and a glance at the check-list 
will show that the family names 
prominent in 1830 still predominated, 
indicating that the increase in popu- 
lation was due in very small meas- 
ure to immigration from without. 
The records of these intermediate 
years are very meagre. The town 
records, if intact, would throw very 
little light upon the life of the 
town; and by an unfortunate accident 
a part of them were lost at the time 
of the fire which in 1892 destroyed 
the building owned by A. N. Gilbert, 
in which were the town offices. The 
records which were lost were in a 
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safe, which after the fire could not be 
opened, and was sold and taken out 
of town, records and all. And it has 
since been impossible to discover the 
whereabouts cof the missing books. 
If there should ever again be a fire 
in the building in which the records 
are kept, a similar accident could not 
well occur,—as, by the wise fore- 
thought of the town authorities, they 
are not now kept in a safe. 

However, the records available will 
suffice to show who were the strong 
men of the town in those days. 
Prominent among them was Dexter 
Wheeler, mill owner and trader, who 
held all the offices in the gift of the 
town, being for twenty-four years 
town clerk, and at one and the same 
time selectman, town clerk, and 
treasurer. Reuben H. Wheeler, lum- 
berman, mill owner, and farmer, was 
a man of keen intellect, forceful, and 
energetic. He lived on the place 
now owned by his son-in-law, John 
W. Greenlaw. Merrill C. Forist, 
whose name is borne by the huge 
cliff towering above the town, was 
for many years proprietor of the hotel 
at the Falls. He was a man of com- 
manding presence, and was a noted 
character among all who travelled 
this way. He was for some years 
town clerk, and no town can show 
handsomer records than were kept 
by him. Gardner C. Paine, partner 
of Dexter Wheeler, would have been 
a leading man in any community. 
He is credited by those who knew 
him with having possessed an un- 
usual combination of quickness of 
perception and soundness of judg- 
ment. In small places men of mark, 
almost without exception, arouse en- 
mities and jealousies among those 
less favored than they; but in Ber- 
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lin all speak well of Gardner Paine. 


Ira Mason was for many 


the 
and political life of the town. 


years a 
commercial 
He 


was a successful merchant, and owned 


prominent man in 


land which he had the sagacity to 
retain, and which the rapid growth 
of the town in later years has made 
exceedingly valuable. 

J. W. Wheeler, 


or Woodman 
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Residence of 


Wheeler, as he was commonly called, 
together with his brother, Reuben H. 
Wheeler, was for some years in con- 
trol the mill 
they did a large business. 


of at Jericho, where 
A record 
of his mechanical ingenuity has been 
preserved in the case of Green 7. 
Gilbert, reported in 60 N. H. 144, in 
which ‘‘a witness testified that on 
one occasion, before 1873, the plain- 
tiff (Daniel Green), coming into the 


defendant's mill, then owned by one 
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Wheeler, commended the ingenuity 
of Wheeler's method of carrying off 
the sawdust to the river by the belt 
and box, and said nobody else would 
of 


would have wheeled it out.”’ 


have thought it, anybody else 
This lawsuit grew out of an at- 
tempt made by Daniel Green to con- 


vert his mill-pond on Dead river into 


a cranberry bog. 


About sixty acres 








Residence of E. C. Niles 


Residence of W. C. Perkins 


of land was thoroughly drained and 
planted with cranberry vines, at a 

expense; but 
winters and saw- 


very considerable 


White 
dust proved fatal to the experiment, 


Mountain 


and the money invested was a total 
loss. 

Daniel Green was for many years 
the most prominent figure in the 
town. He in Shelburne 
in 1808, and removed to Maynesbor- 


was born 


ough in 1826 with his father, Thomas 
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Methodist Church 
St. Kieran’s Church and Rectory, Irist 
St. Anne's Church 


French Roman Catholic 


at the 
he built the shin- 


Green. From the time when, 
age of twenty-one, 
gle- and clapboard-mill above men- 
tioned, until his death, at the 


eighty-four, he was actively engaged 


age ol 


in business of one form or another, 
meeting with numerous obstacles and 
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ch. St. Barnabas's Church, Protestant Episcopal 
Paul's Church, Scandinavian Lutherar 


rmerly the Cascade H 


but 
the force of 


undergoing repeated reverses, 


overcoming them all by 
and 
to 


enlarging the scope 


his indomitable energy persis- 


tence, and continually. the very 
end of his life, 
of his operations. 


He not only owned and operated 
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the lumber-mills of which mention 
has already been made, but also for 
some time manufactured mill machin- 
ery in a shop on the site of the build- 
ing now known as the Revere House ; 


was engaged in a considerable mer- 


cantile business, and in his later 
years dealt quite largely in real 
estate, both water privileges and 
land; almost all the land which has 
formed the stock in trade of the 
various land companies organized 


the five 


purchased 


within past years having 


been from him or his 


heirs. He also invested largely in 


Florida property, and was the owner 


of valuable orange groves in that 
state; and it was in Florida that he 
died. He left a large family, his 


estate being divided among fifty-four 
heirs in the direct line of descent. 
His eldest son, Sullivan D. Green, 
was possessed of considerable literary 
ability. Educated at the University 
of Michigan, he 
Civil War in 
and at 


served through the 
a Michigan regiment, 
same time acted as wat 
the Detroit Fre 
and for eight vears after the 
the 
Returning to Berlin to 


the 
correspondent of 
Pri SS, 
war was on the editorial staff of 
same paper. 

the 


business, he 


assist in management of his 


held 
town offices, and finally died in the 


father’s various 
prime of life, being survived by his 
father. 
There were many more who dur 
ing those days of small things were 
prominent in the commercial, politi- 
cal, and social life of the town; but as 
the object of this sketch is not to give 
a complete genealogy of the older 
families of the place, but rather to 
show what sort of place it was and is, 
and what characteristics are most to 


be noted among its former and pres- 
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ent residents, enough has been said 
to answer the requirements as far as 
the men of the past are concerned. 
The town, until from 1875 to 1880, 
For 
almost half a century after its incor- 


made no noticeable growth. 
poration it contained no organized 
religious body, and no church edi- 
fice. In ‘‘ Lawrence's New Hamp- 
shire Churches,’’ published in 1856, 
is this statement: ‘‘ The following 
three towns have each less than 


inhabitants 


[00 
Cambridge, Dixville, 
and Millsfield; the following 
than 200—Berlin, Clarksville, 

mer, Errol, and Randolph. 


less 
Dum- 
In none 
of these eight towns is there any 
church unless Clarksville and Dum- 
mer be excepted, where a church of 
66 Freewill Baptists are found.” The 
three points of interest in this quota- 
tion are the population of Berlin at 
the fact that 
then no church organization in the 


that time, there was 
place, and the naive use of the word 
** unless.’ 

The first church society organized 
in the town was that of the Congre- 
Rev. A. J. 


Benedict, who was also the pastor 


gationalists, under the 


at Gorham, that place being then 
considerably larger than Berlin. In 
1882 this society, largely through the 
liberality of the Mills Com- 
pany, built the first church edifice in 
the Berlin Mills village. 
Their present pastor, the Rev. J. B. 
Carruthers, has made himself as gen- 


Berlin 


town, at 


erally known by all classes of citizens 
as any resident of the town. 
The 


society in 


Universalists organized a 
1886, and their place of 
worship, standing beside the Berlin 
House, was built in the following 
year. The society is at present with- 
out a resident pastor. 
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In 1880 the Roman Catholics built 
the church which stands at the cor- 
ner of Pleasant and Church streets; 
in their case, as in that of the Con- 
gregationalists, the Berlin church 
was an off-shoot from Gorham, and 
it had no settled pastor 
until the 
Rev. N. Cournoyer took 


1885, when 
the charge which he 
As the 
number of English 


still retains. 


speaking members of 


this church increased, 


it was deemed advisa- 


Residence 


ble to create a separate 

parish for their convenience, and ac- 
cordingly St. 
built in 


Kieran’s church 
1894-'95, 
getic management of the 
D. Mackey. 

Berlin is 


was 
under the ener- 
Rev. E. 


a polyglot town, how- 


ever, and_ services in two lan- 
guages do not meet the require- 
ments of all her citizens. Accord- 
ingly, in 1887, the Scandinavian 


Lutherans of the town formed them- 
selves into a parish, 
and built St. Paul’s 
church in ‘* Norwe- 
and 


gian_ village,’’ 
secured the services 
of a resident Scan- 
dinavian pastor, the 
Rey. S. N. Garmoe. 

St. Barnabas Mis- 
sion, of the Protes- 
tant 


church, 


Episcopal 
was organ- 
ized by the labors 
of the Rev. Wm. 
Lloyd Himes, of Concord. The mis- 
sion owes both its comely edifice and 
the land on which 
Mr. 


who during 


it stands to the 
H. 


his residence in 


generosity of Henry Fur- 


bish, 
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Residence of Mrs. S. D, Greer 


Berlin gave freely 


H. Eastman both of thought and 
of money to every 

enterprise likely to be of benefit to 
the town. The Rev. W. B. Mac- 


master is now in charge of the mis- 
sion. 

The Methodists, after worshipping 
for some time in the Universalist edi 
fice, have built for themselves a com 
modious first church 
the the 
Grand Trunk Railway. The services 
of their pastor, the Rev. F. C. Pot 
ter, give great satis- 
faction to the mem 


structure, the 


building on west side of 


bers of his congrega- 
tion. 
If to be 


doctors or lawyers is 


without 
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to be happy, Berlin must have en- 
joyed over fifty years of unalloyed 
bliss; for until 1881 she had to go to 
Gorham for her law and her medicine, 
as Well as her theology. 

In that Dr. Wardwell, who 
from Gorham had long ministered to 


year 


the ills of Berlin people, decided to 
make his home in the up-river town, 
which was then beginning to show 
He 
Dr. F. 


some signs of its future growth. 


was followed before long by 


A. Colby, who, since the death of 
Dr. Wardwell, has been the senior 
physician of the town 


in point of residence. 
‘There are now nine doc- 
tors in town, represent- 


ing the two great schools 


of medicine. 


In 1881, also, the first 
lawver came to town, 
in the person of R. N. 


Chamberlin, who in the 


fifteen years of his resi- 
dence in this place, has 
not only attained emi- 


nence in the practice of 

has also been 
field of 
having been in 1893 speaker of the 
N. 2 


For 


his profession, but 


prominent in the politics, 


House of Representatives. 
held the field 
alone, but then had to share it with 


four vears he 


Daniel J. Daley, who moved down 
from Lancaster in 1885. 

This arrangement was very satis 
factory, as there were just sides 


enough to each case to go around. 
But the intrusion of Herbert I. Goss, 
who also came over from Lancaster, 
had associated with 


Hon. Jacob H. Benton, put an end 


where he been 


to this legal Utopia. Others followed 


at greater or less intervals, and the 


town to-day has seven lawyers. Of 
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Mr. 
county solicitor, 
Mr. Goss. 


these, 


Daley was four years 


and his_ partner, 
who now holds the same 
position, is the only Republican ever 
elected to that office in Ceés county. 
William H. Paine, 


here, 


now in practice 


was formerly Rockingham's 


county solicitor. The judge of the 


police court is George F. Rich, part- 
ner of Mr. Chamberlin, who was the 
first judge of that court. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that 
the oldest lawyer in Berlin is not yet 


forty years of age. And every law- 





Log Jam 


near Mason Street Bridge. 


yer that ever settled here is here 
to-day. 

As has already been said, the 
growth of Berlin has _ principally 
taken place within the past few 
years; and it has also been re- 
marked that that growth has been 


due to two causes,—her magnificent 


water power and her proximity to 


the forests. Jerlin’s foundation, 
geographically speaking, is solid 
rock ; but from a commercial stand- 


point she is founded on wood. Until 
this year every product of her mills 
has had its origin in the forests, her 
pulp and paper as well as her lum- 
ber; and it is through her large cor- 
perations that advantage has been 
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taken of these natural facilities, and 
to them that she owes whatever of 
prosperity she has had. 

The Berlin Mills Com- 
pany in 1866 succeeded to 
the mills and privileges of 
H. Winslow & Co., as has 






Berlin Mills Saw-mill and Pond 


Part of Berlin Mils Mill-yard, ab 


been stated, and from that time to the 
present day their business has been 
continually growing and spreading 
in one direction and another, until 
to-day it is the largest lumber manu- 
facturing concern in New England, 
if not in all the East. 

The company own vast tracts of 
timber lands in New Hampshire and 
Maine, aggregating about 300,000 
acres, and cut and drive their own 
logs. On their lands they cut each 
year about 60,000,000 feet of logs, 
spruce and pine, which they drive 


down the Androscoggin to their mills 


at Berlin. A description of their 





Berlin Mills Saw-mill, Dam nd Bridge 


Lower end of Ber M Saw-n 


business alone could 
easily be made to fill all 
the space allotted to this 
article; but perhaps 
some conception of it 
may be afforded by giv 
ing a few figures. They 
employ about the mills and yard, in 
the summer, from 600 to 800 men. 
In the winter, when their lumber- 
ing operations are going on, they 
give employment to about 1,200; 
and during the spring they furnish 
occupation to about 450 river-drivers. 

The cutting and driving of their 
lumber necessitate the owning of a 
large number of camps with a vast 
supply of camp outfits, tools, etc., 
and they also have large farms in 
Berlin and Milan, and on the Dia- 
mond and Magalloway rivers, where 
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they raise a considerable part of the 


fodder used by their horses in the 
woods and in the mill-yard. 

Their saw-mill at Berlin is situated 
at the head of the falls. 
six band-saws, or ‘‘ band-mills,’’ the 
the old-fash- 
which will go 
through a huge log, from end to end, 


It contains 


modern substitute for 


ioned circular saw, 
about as fast as a man will walk. In 
addition to these saws there are two 
shingle machines, two clapboard 
machines, and two lath machines. 
The the 
through the 
where it is sorted according to the 


refuse from saws passes 


sluices to basement, 
purposes for which it may be used. 


There are no ‘‘ waste products,’’— 


everything is used. A part goes to 
the pulp-mills, another part to the 
lath machines, and all of which no 
other use can be made is cut up for 
fuel, and used in the boiler plant or 
at the The 
company buys no fuel whatever for 


paper- and pulp-mills. 


use any where about its mills. 
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about the mills. The product of 
their lumber-mill is sold in the Amer- 
ican markets, and goes also in con- 
siderable quantities to South Amer- 
ica and England. They also make 
about 2,000 cords of birch, annually, 
into spool-stock, which is sold in 
Scotland. They send out daily a 
train of sometimes more than thirty 
with 
run as a special train to Portland, 
and known as the 


cars loaded lumber, which is 
‘* Berlin Train.”’ 

In addition to the manufacture of 
lumber, they have two pulp-mills and 
a two-machine paper-mill, which are 
run to great advantage in connection 
with their lumber business. They 
also carry on a grist-mill, a machine 
shop, and a large store, in which 
they do an annual business of about 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

But the company are not to be 
known only as a corporation engaged 
in manufacturing and selling lumber 
and pulp and paper. They have not 
only been in the town but they have 





In their mill-yard are several miles 
of track, on which three locomotives 
owned by them are kept continually 


busy. They also 





use sixty horses 








always been a part of it, and a 
very important part. The Berlin 
Mills village,—that portion of the 


Narrows,’’— 


town lying above the ‘' 
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owes its existence entirely to them. 
The company, or the individuals 
comprising it, made possible the 
building of the Congregational 
church, and have always assisted 
liberally in its support; when there 
was no public library in town, they 
maintained a circulating library, and 
when the town established a free 
library, they turned their valuable 
collection of books over to the town. 
They maintain a free reading-room, 
billiard-room, etc., for their employés, 





became associated in partnership 
with J. A. Bacon, a paper manufac- 
turer, owning mills at Lawrence, 
Mass. They continued in partner- 
ship until 1893, when a corporation 
was formed under the name of the 
Berlin Falls Fibre Co. For many 
years Mr. Furbish resided in Berlin 
and was the active manager of the 
mills, and his son, W. H. Furbish, 
is now the superintendent. 

The company manufacture pulp by 
a chemical process. known as the 





Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co, East Sid 


and in countless ways have contrib- 
uteri towards raising the standard of 
living in the town. 

The officers of the company are 
W. W. Brown, president; J. W. 
Parker, vice-president ; Thomas Ed- 
wards, treasurer; and H. J. Brown, 
assistant treasurer and general super- 
intendent of mills. 

The Forest Fibre Company built 
its first mill in 1877, and the second 
in 1880. Henry H. Furbish was the 
originator of the company, and has 
always had a prominent part in the 
direction of its affairs. He early 


‘‘soda process,’’ the principal ingre- 
dients used being soda-ash and lime, 
from which a liquor is made in which 
the wood,—poplar is used in this pro- 
cess,—is ‘‘cooked’’ in huge vats, 
until the acids and resinous sub- 
stances are freed from the wood, 
leaving almost pure cellulose. This 
is rolled into sheets by a process like 
that used in manufacturing ground 
pulp, and is shipped off to be used 
in making paper. The product of 
this mill goes mainly into such 
erades of paper as are used in mag- 
azines, and fairly good book paper, 
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for which purposes ground pulp, 
from its lack of fibre, cannot be 
used. The daily capacity of the 
mill is about forty tons of pulp, 
using eighty cords of poplar. 

The Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co. 
are situated on the east side of the 
river, directly across from the Berlin 
Falls Fibre Co. They manufacture 
pulp by a chemical process some- 
what resembling the soda process in 
its general features, though differing 
greatly in detail. Spruce is used in- 
stead of poplar, and the raw mate- 
rials from which the liquor is made 
are lime and sulphur. The lime, of 
which about five carloads are used 
weekly, is brought from the West, 
while the sulphur is imported from 
Japan and Sicily. The wood used is 
bought in various places; at present 
the mill is receiving about forty car- 
loads of logs each day from Canada, 
the lack of snow having greatly hin 
dered lumbering operations in Coos 
county this winter. 

The mill is producing daily from 
seventy-five to eighty tons of pulp, 
and additions are now in process of 
construction which will increase the 
output to one hundred tons. It is 
now the largest mill of its kind in 
America, and when the addition now 
under way is completed, will be the 
largest in the world. The freight 
bills of the company on out-going 
freight amount to over $100,000 an- 
nually, of which, it is interesting to 
note, about one half is paid on the 
Androscoggin water which is con- 
tained in the pulp. Fifty thousand 
dollars a year is a good deal to pay 
for freight on water that nobody has 
any use for, but the proportion of 
water to solid matter is even larger 
in other kinds of pulp. 
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A noticeable feature about the 
Burgess mills is the originality shown 
in both process and mechanical ap- 
pliances. The use of labor is dis- 
pensed with wherever possible. The 
wood is unloaded from the cars on an 
automatic conveyer which takes it 
directly to the tank,—as large as a 
small pond,—in which it is soaked. 
From the tank it is taken out and 
the bark removed on_ revolving 
knives. It then goes, by way of 
another conveyer, to the machine in 
which it is cut up into chips. These 
chips, in turn, are automatically car- 
ried to a sifter, in which the sawdust 
and the large pieces are sorted out 
from those which are of the right 
size, the former being carried to the 
boiler-room for use as fuel, while the 
others are taken up to the top of the 
mill and dumped into the digesters,— 
the great vats in which the chips are 
cooked. There are six of these di- 
gesters, each fourteen feet in diam- 
eter and thirty-five feet high; when 
the mill was built, in 1893, they were 
the largest in the world. The sub- 
stance with which they are lined is 
the invention of T. P. Burgess, the 
general manager of the mill, with 
whom certain important features of 
the process of manufacture are origi- 
nal, as are many of the labor-saving 
contrivances. 

The officers of the company are 
W. W. Brown, president; Aretas 
Blood, vice-president ; Theodore P. 
Burgess, treasurer and general man- 
ager; Frank P. Carpenter, Herbert 
J. Brown, and Orton B. Brown, 
directors; and George E. Burgess, 
superintendent. The company em- 
ploy a large office force, and are now 
building what are intended to be the 
finest mill offices in the state. 
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The Glen Manufacturing Company 
came to Berlin in 1885, and built 
on the original Berlin Falls a mill, 
which the town voted to exempt from 
taxation for ten years. It was cer- 
tainly the best investment that the 
town ever made. The company 
steadily and rapidly increased its 
plant, until to-day they own six 
large mills and employ in them 
about four hundred men, with a 
weekly pay-roll of about $4,500. 

Their first paper machine was set 
running in the spring of 1886, and 
was named after Col. C. H. Taylor, 
of the Boston Globe. In 1887 they 
made an addition to their original 
mill, giving them three paper ma- 
chines. In the same year they 
bought a mill which had been oper- 
ated for a short time by the White 
Mountain Pulp and Paper Co., and 
which they afterwards incorporated 
with their Mill No. 5. No. 3 was 
built in 1889; in 1890 one ma- 
chine was added to No. 1; in 1891 
No. 4 was built; in 1892, No.5; and 
No. 6, their sulphite pulp mill, in 
1893. 

They now have a complete plant, 
manufacturing everything that goes 


into their paper, the sul- 
phite pulp taking the 
place of the rags, of which 
it was formerly necessary 
to use a small quantity in 
order to give the paper 
the requisite toughness. 
They now manufacture 
daily thirty-five tons of sul- 
phite pulp and eighty tons 
of ground-wood pulp, from 
which they make sixty-five 
tons of paper at Berlin, 
while the rest is shipped 
to their mills at Haverhill, 
Mass., where it is made into fifty 
tons of paper. They grind up an- 
nually into pulp about 30,000,000 
feet of spruce logs. They own 
about 100,000 acres of timber lands, 











Falls at Glen Mill No The original Berlin Falls 


and contract for the cutting of their 
timber. Their facilities for obtain- 
ing their raw material are unequalled 
by any other large paper-mills in the 
country, and for this reason they are 
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hs able to manufacture at an advantage 

over those less favorably situated. 
They have three dams, by which 

about 


they have developed 12,000 


horse-power. They have thirty-six 


pulp grinders and five paper ma- 
y sieeee 
i ? 
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chines. The process of manufacture 


in its first steps resembles the sul- 


phite process, up to the 
the latter the 
cut into chips. In the 
blocks of wood, 


point at 
which in wood was 
mechanical 


process, the from 


which the bark has been 


i —— 
‘ removed, are ground up, 


under a heavy water pres- 
sure, on large grinders,— 
‘ stones like ordinary grind- 
| stones, but about five feet 
feet 


in diameter and two 


in thickness. 


The pul 


then undergoes various 


processes by which a con- 
2 siderable part of the water 
3 is removed, and it is rolled 


thick for 





sheets 





into 





out 
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transportation. The pulp, soaked in 
water and mixed with a little sulphite 
pulp, is then passed through the pa- 
per machine, a great mass of machin- 
ery in which the moist pulp, passing 
over felts and screens and between 
warm cylinders and over various ap- 
pliances for drying out the water, 
finally comes out at the other end 
in the form of a wide sheet of pure 
white paper,—ten feet wide on the 
largest machine in the Glen mills,— 
and is wound up in a great roll ready 
for the printing press, at the rate of 
about three hundred feet a minute. 
The Glen’s paper machines turn out 
over 60,000 square feet of newspaper 
every minute, and run day and night 
continuously,—twenty-four hours in 
the day and seven days in the week. 
In a little 
make enough paper to encircle the 


over two months they 
earth around the equator with a belt 
eight feet wide. 

They have had continuous con- 
tracts with the Aoston 
New York 
first mill 
their 


Globe and the 
since their 
built, 


newspaper 


Tribune ever 


in Berlin was and 


paper is used in 
offices from Maine to Texas, and 


even in the British Isles. 
The officers of this company are 
John L. Hobson, of Haverhill, Mass., 
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Train of Logs for the Glen Manufacturing Cx 


president; H. M. Knowles, of Bos 
ton, treasurer; and I. B. Hosford, 
of Haverhill, general manager. 


I'hese four large corpo- 
rations have developed, 
by their the 
far 


from 30,000 horse power ; 


dams on 


Androscoggin, not 


few if any of the privi- 
leges in use are developed 
to their fullest capacity, 
and there are a consider- 
able number of magnifi- 
cent powers as yet en- 
tirely unused. 

In addition to the four 


Grinders in Pulp Department, Glen Mi 


large companies there 
are a number of small manufactur- 
ing concerns, almost all of which 
make some form of wood product. 
Of these the largest is the Berlin 
Manufacturing Company, whose mill 
would be considered a large plant 
in almost any other place in New 
Hampshire than Berlin. They own 
a valuable site, nearly opposite the 
Grand Trunk station, and have an 
extremely well equipped and conven- 
ient mill, in which they manufacture 
spruce, pine, and hard-wood lumber 
of all descriptions, and do a general 
jobbing and 


ness. 


house - finishing busi- 


The power is furnished entirely by 
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steam. <A. N. Gilbert is 
the treasurer and general 
manager. 

The Builders’ Supply 
Company also own a well- 
appointed which ; 
are manufactured all kinds ; 


mill in 


of house-finishing material, 
doors, sashes, hardwood- 


flooring, etc. The power 
mill is furnished 
from the Dead River privi- 


which 


for this 


lege, also operates a small 


vrist-mill. 
Ezra M. Cross, after being for some 





No. |! 


time in business on Mechanic street, 
has, during the past year, moved down 
below the Glen Mill No. 1, where he 
has built two large and convenient 
buildings in which he carries on his 
foundry and machine-shop business. 
He makes castings in all the common 
metals, and does a general jobbing 
business. He employs about twenty 
men, all necessarily skilled workmen 
and earning good wages. 

The criticism has often been made 
that the mills of Berlin gave employ- 
ment practically to none but able- 
bodied men, and that no opportunity 


was given for the women and younger 
people of the laboring families to add 
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to the family resources as can else- 


where be done, where the forms of 


This diffi- 
culty, it is believed, has been in large 


labor are more varied. 
measure obviated by the erection of 
the Berlin Shoe Factory. 

The money for this building was 
paid for in part by popular subscrip- 
tion, and in part by the use of the 
credit of the town. ‘The factory has 
been leased to Chick Bros. of Haver- 
hill, Mass., 


companies in 


one of the largest shoe 
New 


guaranty that they will do a certain 


Kngland, on a 


amount of business here for a fixed 


term of years. The shop is situated 


near the Berlin Manufacturing Co., 
beside the Grand Trunk tracks. It 
is 200 by 50 feet on the ground, and 
five stories above the basement, with 
a large tower in front and in the rear 
a brick power-house. It is built on 
the best principles of first-class mill 
construction, equipped with stand 
pipes and an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem, and lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity furnished by its own dynamo. 
It will accommodate about 1,000 em- 


ployés, and it is thought that before 
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Berlin Manufacturing Company's Mi 


summer it will be running to very 
nearly its full capacity. 

Shoe-shops are generally consid- 
ered rather risky ventures for small 
towns, but Berlin's people feel that 
this institution bids fair to be a per- 
manency. Their confidence is based 
not only on the character and busi- 
ness standing of the lessees, but alsoon 
the fact that, strange as it may seem, 
Berlin offers peculiar advantages for 
the transaction of this particular bus- 
iness. Help of the kind wanted is 
abundant, and anxious for an oppor- 
tunity to work. Fuel is cheap, wood 
being abundant, and coal costing less 
in Berlin than in Concord. And the 


freight rates 














from Berlin to 
the West 
lower than from 
Haverhill, 
it is from the 
West that Chick 
Brothers obtain 


are 


and 


the greater part 
of their raw ma- 
terial, and tothe 
West they ship 
much of their 
finished product. 

So 
the mills of Ber- 
lin; to them the 


much for 


























town is mainly indebted for what 


she is. I wish now to devote a 
short space to a consideration of 
what she is. 

According to the census of 1890, 
Berlin had about 3,500 inhabitants ; 
by a census taken last spring by the 
selectmen, this number had swelled 
to nearly 6,000, so that she is now 
the largest town in New Hampshire. 

Her streets and stores and many of 
her houses, are lighted by electricity, 
furnished by the Berlin Electric Light 
Company, whose plant is situated in 
the mills of the Berlin Falls Fibre 
Company. The president of the com- 
pany is W.H. Furbish, and H. H. 
Furbish is treasurer and general man- 
ager. ‘The electric light company is 
an old institution, and Berlin was one 
of the first places in the state to in- 
troduce electricity. Gas has never 
been used here for illuminating pur- 
poses, and it is hardly probable that 
it will ever be introduced. 

Water is furnished by several com- 
panies, of which the largest is the 
Berlin Aqueduct Company, whose 
system was put in in 1892 at a very 
heavy expense. The soil of the 
town, if I may so express myself, is 
solid rock, and more than thirty tons 
of dynamite were used in blasting out 
the trenches forthe pipes. The main 
supply is a reservoir on Bean brook 
in the hills about a mile east of the 
Androscoggin, and a pumping station 
above Berlin Mills furnishes an aux- 
iliary supply of filtered river water. 
This company furnishes about goo 
families with water, and also supplies 
the town hydrants, of which there are 
now forty-six, as well as the auto- 
matic sprinkler systems with which 
all the mills are equipped. 

The Green Aqueduct Company sup- 
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plies excellent water to a considerable 
number of families in the centre of 
the town, while the Cold Spring 
Water Company performs the same 
service for a number of houses on the 
east side of the river. 

Protection against fire is furnished 
by three very efficient hose compa- 
nies, the high pressure of the aque- 
duct company making the posses- 
sion of steamers unnecessary. There 
has been no serious fire in town since 
the introduction of the water service. 
The Glen Manufacturing Co. and the 
Berlin Mills have each a fire engine 
of their own, with a complete fire- 
fighting equipment and a thoroughly 
drilled fire department, and the other 
mills are supplied with hydrants con- 
nected with the aqueduct company’s 
system. 

At the same time when the water- 
works were put in, a complete sewer 
system was constructed by the town. 
The resulting gain in the general 
health of the community has been 
very marked. 

The town is well supplied with 
social and fraternal organizations, 
among them being a lodge of Free 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, Independent Order of For- 
esters, Catholic Order of Foresters, 
Society of St. John the Baptist, and 
Brotherhood of Paper-makers. The 
old name of the town is retained in 
the Maynesboro’ club, which has 
convenient rooms in the National 
Bank block, equipped with billiard 
and pool tables, and furnished with 
a good selection of newspapers and 
periodicals. The club is a very im- 
portant factor in the social life of 
the town. In addition to the above, 
there are several whist clubs, a ladies’ 
literary club, and a snowshoe club, 
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with headquarters at the old Benja- 
min Thompson place. 

There are two opera houses in Ber- 
lin—the Whitney opera house, on 
Mechanic street, and the Clement 
opera house, in the Clement block. 
The latter is a handsome hall with 
a seating capacity of nearly 1,500, 
and is one of the largest and best 
appointed opera houses north of Bos- 
ton. Berlin has two out-door ice- 
rinks, and in the summer she sup- 
ports a ball nine which boasts of 
being the champions of the North 
country. She is at the gateway to 
one of the finest hunting and fishing 
grounds in the East, and deer, par- 
tridge and rabbits, and trout and 
pickerel, abound even within the lim- 
its of the town. Every man in this 
part ot the country is a fisherman, 
and in the summer there is a con- 
tinual stream of fishing parties mak- 
ing for their favorite camping spots 
‘*up river.’’ 

The 


library, 


town has an excellent public 


founded in 1893, and very 
reénforced by the recent gift 
entire Mills library. 


The library has rooms in Clement's 


largely 
of the Berlin 
block, where are also the police court 
and town offices. 

The banks of the town are a very 
important factor in its progress. 
There are two, the Berlin Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, of which 
A. M. Stahl is president and J. S. 
Phipps, treasurer, and the Berlin Na- 
tional Bank, of which A. R. 
and A. H. 
30th banks have been very 


Evans 
is president Eastman, 
cashier. 
conservatively managed, and ex- 
tremely successful. It was reported 
that $175 a share was recently re- 
fused for stock of the savings bank, 


while the national bank boasts that 


TOWN 





OF T0-DAY. 
it has never lost a dollar on a note. 
A description of Berlin would be 


wofully incomplete that did not make 
some mention of the natural beauties 
country. The 
town lies in a valley, hemmed in on 


of the surrounding 


all sides by mountains, with three 
outlets—up the Androscoggin, down 
the same river, and up the Dead 


River valley to the height of land 
where the the 


Upper Ammonoosuc. 


are headwaters of 

From the Heights, as the upper 
part of the town is called, is obtained 
a fine view of Mts. Washington, Mad- 
ison, and Adams, the Tiptop House 
being in plain sight. A magnificent 
view is obtained from the summit of 
Mt. Forist, while the outlook 
Cate’s hill, back of the 
hardly be surpassed anywhere in the 
White Mountain region. Starr King 
speaks of the view of the mountains 
from 


from 


town, can 


near the Thompson farm as 
showing better the characteristics of 
the three great mountains than any 
view elsewhere obtainable. 

The falls, 
mills built, 


Berlin before the Glen 
the 


features of the scenery of this region, 


were were one of 
aud are spoken of in terms of the 
by Starr. King. 
The Alpine cascade is a cataract of 
great beauty, and is visited in the 
summer months by a great number 
of sight-seers. 


highest admiration 


To tell of all the features of Ber- 
lin’s scenery, and to describe every- 
thing worthy of note in her various 
departments of activity, would be an 
almost interminable task. All that 
Berlin asks is that those who doubt 
what is said of her should come and 
see for themselves. 
hotels 


She has good 


and comfortable homes, and 


her latch-string is always out. 
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ELBRIDGE 
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TEW HAMPSHIRE has pro- 
\ duced its full quota of men and 
women who have won distine 

tion and renown in the various walks 
and callings of life to which their 
incli ations and talents have directed 
then, and their achievements have 
entailed honor to 
their memory and 
likewise added 
luster to the 
proud history of 
the state. If the 
vocation of rail- 
road conductor is 
regarded as less 
brilliant than that 
to be obtained in 
the world of let- 
ters and science 
it is none the less 
honorable, and as 
exemplified in the 
career of the sub- 
ject of this brief 
sketch is such as 











A. TOWLE. 


Hl. Lane. 


father was toll-gatherer for sixteen 
years. 

He first saw the light of day Jan- 
uary 29, 1823, and was one of eight 
children of Caleb and Sarah Towle. 
When Elbridge was six years of age 
his father moved with his family to 

the adjoining 
~} town of Hampton 
' Falls, and en- 
gaged at farming 
upon the place 
now owned and 
occupied by an- 
other of his 
sons, Emmons 
B. Towle. This 
place is near the 
common, where 
stands the Gov- 
ernor Ware mon- 
ument, and in 
close proximity 
to the house in 
which the poet 
Whittier died. 





to appeal to the Elbridge 

pride of every cit- 

izen of the commonwealth that gave 

him birth. 
Elbridge A. 


the curtain was drawn January 31, 


Towle, on whose life 


last, was one of the oldest in point of 
service, and one of the most widely 
and favorably known railroad con- 
ductors in the United States. He 
was born in Hampton in the little 
toll-house on the turnpike, where his 








e A. Towle His education 


was obtained in 
the public schools with a brief course 
at Hampton academy. He was then 
emploved by the stage company for 
a short time substituting for his 
brother, the regular driver. On 
March 28, 1847, he entered the ser- 
vice of the Eastern railroad as a 
brakeman on the train then run by 
Jeremiah Prescott, who afterwards 


became superintendent of the road. 
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Mr. Towle was early made a con- 
ductor and given a Portland train 
running out of East Beston. Later, 
when the Eastern road entered the 
city proper, he ran the first train 
from the Causeway street station. 
He also ran the first train to North 
Conway. With the exception of four 
years that he ran through to Augusta, 
his regular run was from Boston to 
Portland. He covered the distance 
of 108 miles six days every week, 
and two days of each week he * doub- 
led the road,’’ making in round num- 
bers goo miles every week, 46,800 
miles every year. In forty years he 
travelled 1,872,000 miles, or a dis- 
that would taken him 


around the world about seventy-five 


tance have 
times. 

he 
passed within sight of the house in 
which 


On every trip over the road 


was born. It is a most 
remarkable fact that in his long ser- 
vice no accident ever occurred to his 


he 


train resulting in the loss of life of a 
Wonderful indeed 
were the changes and improvements 
in 


single passenger. 
railroads, their equipment and 
that he witnessed. 
When he began railroading the larg- 
accommodated 
passengers, 


management, 


est cars forty-eight 
now their capacity is 
Then the heaviest en- 
gines weighed thirteen 
they weigh one hundred tons. 
Mr. Towle served under the 


ministration of 


seventy-five. 
tons, now 
ad- 
fourteen presidents 
of the road, and at the time of his 
death he was in term of service the 
oldest employé of the great Boston & 
Maine system. He was acquainted 
with, and the warm personal friend 
of, many of the famous men of New 
England, including Daniel Webster, 
Governor Woodbury, Franklin Pierce, 


A. TOWLE. 


Hannibal Hamlin, William Pitt Fes- 
senden, and James G. Blaine. 

When Hannibal Hamlin made the 
trip to Washington to assume the 
vice-presidency of the United States, 
he made two noted speeches, one at 
Salem, the 
the 
Towle’s train. 


other at Newburyport, 


from rear end of Conductor 


James G. Blaine on 
his trips between Washington and 
Augusta always made it a point to 
ride on Mr. Towle’'s train, and 
his last journey to the Capitol, ac- 


companied by a few intimate friends, 


on 


his private car was carefully guarded 


against intruders and orders given to 
admit no one, but the distinguished 
statesman sent Mr. 
the heartiest of greet- 
ings, and manifested his interest in 
the 
able conductor. 


for Towle, ac- 


corded him 


continued welfare of the vener- 


During the almost complete half 


century of his railroad life how 


varied must have been his experi- 
What 


witnessed 


ence ! have 
after the 
safety and comfort of the millions of 
travellers entrusted to his care. 


scenes he 


while 


must 
looking 


ar- 
ties journeying on pleasure bent, 
some weighed with the responsibili- 
of 
of sadness bowed with grief,—all re- 
sympathy the great 
this who with 
health as rugged, honor as impreg- 
nable, and a purpose of right as fixed 
as the granite hills of his native state, 
pursued 


ties business, others on missions 


ceiving from 


heart of noble man, 


his course admired and 
loved by countless numbers of his 
fellowmen. 

He was faithful to the end. Up to 
and including the day of his death 
he took his train through on time, 
and as usual delivered his charge 


safely at the end of the route, retired 
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to the privacy of his home in Charles- 
town, and sorrowing over the loss of 
his beloved companion whose death 
had occurred but a few days pre- 
vious, from the presence of his chil- 
dren, his spirit was wafted to rejoin 
her’s in that realm that knows no 
sorrow. 


AN 


EVENING 
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The life of Elbridge A. Towle was 
an example to follow, the virtues that 
he possessed are worthy the attain- 
ment of those who seek to be perfect 
men and women, and the monument 
best fitting to perpetuate his memory 
was carved by himself, more endur- 
ing than any that posterity can rear. 


PRAYER. 


By Harrie Sheridan Baketel, M. D. 


O God, I pray, help me alway 


Thy will to do. 


Teach me to faithful be, full of humility, 


And ever true. 
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[CONTINUED.] 


By E. P. Tenney. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ESIDES the visit of John Levin 
B to Manchester upon that Sun- 
day, the eighteenth day of July, 
Raymond Foote was there. Had he 
not been so frank hearted and true as 
to inspire confidence in every one 
whom he met, it is not likely that 
the jailor Hodgman would have ac- 
cepted the 
bribe,—and 


prisoner’s generous 
given him a disguise, 
and a horse, and twenty-four hours 
vacation, from midnight to midnight 
of July the eighteenth. The dis- 
guise was so perfect that even his 
friend, Dr. Jay, did not know him, 
Raymond seated himself by 
his side in the meeting-house that 
morning ; and since his ride in the 


when 


small hours made him sleep and 
breathe heavily in unison with others 
all through the sermon, he was 
looked upon by the awakening con- 
gregation as some new neighbor who 
had moved into town while they were 
asleep, or a fisherman accidentally 
present, so that no one spoke to him. 

Observing the boating party he 
strolled along shore, just in season 
to be no unwilling observant of the 
Chubb Creek picnic, and listener in 
the thickets at hand. And he went 
to Glasse Head, after he knew that 
Mary was alone, and asked for 
lunch,—a_ request not unfrequent 
from coastwise travellers by water or 
land. 
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But he could not long disguise his 
voice; and when removed his 
full-beard mask, he received hearty 


he 


welcome and promise of concealment 
during his brief stay. 

‘*‘T have not been able, Mary, to 
get your voice out of my ears for 
one waking or dreaming hour since 
you came to the jail with the birds."’ 

Mary’s face became suddenly pale : 
* 1. am Raymond, if it was 
pleasing to you; but it was unwise 
in me, if not imprudent. 


glad, 


Perhaps I 
ought, by virtue of our very long 
friendship, to have told you that I 
had engaged myself to John Levin ; 
so that it was not very proper for me 
to go as I did, even to you. But my 
heart had misgivings, fearing that it 
was Mr. Levin himself who caused 
your arrest,—concerning which I 
went to warn you.”’ 

Mary had dropped her eyes in say- 
ing this. When she looked up, Ray- 
mond was as pale as her mother’s 
ghost. 

‘‘T have lost my errand then, if 
that be so. Nor can I now even tell 
you what it is. It would not be fair 
between me and John Levin, if I 
were to say what I came for. But, 
Mary,”’ he said, taking her hand, * if 
you have engaged to marry, let it 
never fail by your fault; if it fails by 
his fault, no matter how many years 
hence, will you tell me? And will 
you meantime come to me, if I can 
serve you? Do you 
that called me your brother 
when you were two years old ?”’ 

And Ray- 
mond went to the window to look out 
upon the light surf tossing upon the 
Ram islands or over sunken ledges. 
Mary after some time came to the 
window, and took Raymond's hands, 


not remember 
you 


Mary was long silent. 
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saying : 


‘* My heart trusts you, Ray- 
mond; and I would quickly answer 
your triplet of questions, Yes, Yes, 
Yes,—but after what I have told you 
about my relations to John Levin, it 
is not considerate even 1f kind in you 


to ask me to answer such questions, 
under the present circumstances. If 
circumstances change, it will be 
proper for you to ask then.’’ Then 
Mary ceased to speak, and she looked 
steadfastly into the eyes of a friend 
whom trusted. ‘'] 
Raymond, as a 


she love you, 
dear friend. 
Nor can I seal 
what I have said, or allow you to do 


so,—notwithstanding 


very 
More I cannot say. 


your lips are 
like cherries. Now escape while you 
‘an, for Martha and the doctor are 
coming to an early tea 
God be with you.”’ 


Raymond's road back to the jail 


Good bve. 


seemed very long; and he was not so 
light hearted as he had hoped to have 
been, still there was a heart prompt- 
ing which said,—'' Raymond Foote, 
this is the best day’s work you ever 
did in your life, but you were a great 
fool that you did not do it before you 
introduced John 


Mary Glasse to 


Levin.”’ 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Upon that same Sunday, Martha 
and the doctor stayed a little at the 
Chubb Creek picnic ground 
John Levin's departure, and 
Mary had walked up the 
toward Head; the husband 
at least loitering with an eye to bus- 


alter 
after 
shore 
Glasse 


iness. 

‘IT half Martha, 
‘‘that you were in league with your 
friend coming here to 
select a building spot on Sunday. 
You know that I should 


believe,’’ said 
Levin, in 


not have 
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come upon such an errand to-day. 
But we are perfectly at one in the 
matter; for you would, I am sure, 
never have asked me to come, so that 
I happily lay it all to John Levin.”’ 

‘*John is not handy with a boat, 
you know, It’s 
Black 
have 


adorable one. 
better landing here than at 


my 


cove, in such water as we 
to-day.”’ 

Then they sat upon the rocks near 
where they intended to build. 

‘It will be no slander, Robert, if I 
speak ill of John Levin, for it would 
not be behind his back. His face is 
always haunting me, and I shrink 
from it, since I know that he loves 
Mary.”’ 

‘* Let us, then, not speak of it.”’ 
rather 
treat him as the dead, and say noth- 


ing ill of him.”’ 


ss 


‘I would, indeed, much 


I admit that his character is less 
transparent than that of our mess- 
mate Foote, who never made a plot, 
or for a the 
mind. 
He has not even the slightest talent 
for duplicity ; but then, 
he is not as brilliant as John Levin.”’ 

‘* Fiddlestick ! °’ 

‘* By brilliancy, I mean, in a busi- 


moment concealed 


thought uppermost in his 


you know, 


ness way, that John Levin is always 
keenly alive, wide awake, and mak- 
ing the sharpest turns to fulfil some 
purpose he has in view. He lives on 
a large scale. He is not so petty as 
to lie for a shilling, but he will tell 
twenty for a pound. In a bargain 
he would cinch his bosom friend, if 
But then he intends to 
and if others have less 
look to it. He was 


never born to be his brother's keeper. 


he had one. 
make money ; 


wit, let them 


He's just the man to develop the 
resources of a new country.”’ 
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‘** And still he is your friend.”’ 

‘*He is not my friend; he is my 
patient. I amuse him, and dose his 
mother; John amuses me, and gives 
me surprising fees. So large, indeed, 
that I imagine he expects to have 
a use for me some day. Perhaps, 
however, it is because I amuse him 
so much; then, we’ve known each 
other for twenty years."’ 

‘‘Ah, that’s it. I did not know.” 

The doctor paused a moment, then 
added: ‘‘My first experience, 
Martha, as a ship’s doctor, was with 
a master who trafficked in human 


lives; and once, before I knew it, I 


found myself upon an English ship 


plundering Spaniards. One expects, 
however, to meet all kinds of people 
But 
Martha, my adorable one, I am glad 


to be on shore with you.”’ 


in our British sea-faring life. 


With due formality and affecting 
solemnity, upon this site which the 
doctor had selected for their new 
house, he kissed his wife; and then 
they walked toward Head, 


the husband somewhat ponderously 


Glasse 


leading the way. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


The 


sented 


next day John Levin pre- 
one of John Calvin's snuff- 
boxes, which he had been fortunate 
enough to pick up at a junk shop 
in Geneva, to the Reverend Calvin 
Hammersmith, D. D., duly inscribed, 
‘‘July roth, from a friend and ad- 
mirer."" And John sold to 
Elder Perkins an immense quantity 


Levin 


of snuff, of the same brand he said 
that John Knox 
keep his congregation 
that, the Sunday, the pious 
Levin found the Hammersmith audi- 
tors as alert 


used in order to 
awake; so 
next 


and attentive as if 
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they had suspected their minister of 
heresy. 

John Levin personally never took 
snuff, nor did Mary Glasse; never- 
theless, they managed to keep awake 
that Sunday Nor 
Mary, met a 


had 
person 
so sincerely desirous of religious illu- 


afternoon. 
before, ever 
mination as the pious pagan, John 
But what he 
intermingled with grave doubts as to 
the truth of Christianity, and uncer- 
tainty in regard to the personality of 
the First Cause, that the girl puz- 
zled all the week to know whether 
her lover was an angel of light or 


Levin. said was so 


whether he wore the character as a 
disguise. 

The Sunday following, after Elder 
Perkins and his pastor had inter- 
viewed Mr. Levin, with reference to 
making him a deacon, Mary satisfied 
herself that, after all said and done, 
her devoted friend was something 
more than a mere rhetorician or play- 
wright at things religious. 

‘*T cannot conceal from you, Mr. 
Levin, that to me the principal ques- 
tion is, whether or not you and I are 
upon the same religious plane or 
likely ever to am not 
very devout, and I am not learned 
but my relation to the unseen is so 
real, that, even if it occupies rela- 
tively little of my time or thought, I 
cannot imagine one to be well bal- 
anced, who is off his base, as we say, 
in his religious theory or practice.’’ 

This would have seemed dull to 
John Levin, if the receiver of his 
snuffbox had said it, but he had 
already found that in Mary, which 
led him at least to know where she 
stood morally, and to know it more 
exactly than he knew his own where- 


ie: ee. 4 


abouts as to the claims even of nat- 
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ural religion. This positive element 
in the character of the only person 
who had ever awakened him to a 
sense of the emptiness of a life with 
no unselfish love in it, had at least 
won Mr. Levin's respect, and set him 
to more questioning than common as 
to his own relation to Mind in the 
universe, and to possible theories of 
right and wrong; and he had reached 
the conclusion, not unimportant, that 
the presence of Mary Glasse rein- 
forced that which was best in 
nature, 


his. 
so that her company was 
wholesome,—and that it was 
use of Sunday afternoons to 
visit Glasse Head. 

One effect of this conclusion was to 
lead him to unwonted sincerity. It 
embarrassec him greatly to express. 
his real thoughts and feelings, nor 
was it easy for him to persuade Mary 
that he truly did so. Fascinated as 
she was with his manly beauty, intel- 
lectual brilliancy, and grasp of com- 
plicated affairs; 





morally 
a good 


and bound to him 
as she was by a feeling of physical 
and spiritual kinship, entirely inex- 
plicable to this girl not out of her 
teens, a feeling that had grown upon 
her ever since she had received him 
from the Atlantic,—she still looked 
upon him as a perfect master in the 
arts of deception, of astounding men- 
dacity, and of life questionable as to 
his personal habits. How she could 
cling to him she did not know, but 
she was conscious of being fastened 
to him by some secret power as hard 
to resist as gravitation. But if she 
must be near him, must often see 
him, must love him at least duti- 


fully, if not with a wife’s all-absorb- 
ing love,—still she was not bound to 
But upon this first 
day of August she came to believe 


believe in him. 
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that John 
without sincerity. 


Levin was not absolutely 


It was on his part a great step to 
take, 
and a sham; to confess it to a girl 


to confess himself a pretender 


half his age; to tell her, what was 
true, that she had appeared to him 
like a revelation, that in her he had 
something to live for, that for the 
first time in his life he felt the kin- 
dlings of an unselfish 
and that 

him 


devotion ; 
had 
that 
not evil 
postively yet relatively,—evil as com- 


his new life of love 


made conscious of much 


was evil in his nature—if 
pared with an ideal life, his ideal— 
the life of Mary Glasse. 

With strange heart-throbs the girl 
Not a 
word was now said about marriage, 


heard the impassioned story. 


or fixing that day of which she could 
not think without terror. And now 
for the first time since her engage- 
ment she felt that she had not been 
too hasty, and she understood some- 
thing of the eternal ground of that 
divine ordaining which had brought 
her and John Levin together. And 
there glowed in her heart fresh fires 
of affection for this strange man. 

‘‘T have had a rough life, Mary,’’ 
he said, standing upon the threshold, 
‘I am selfish, and hard, and almost 
destitute of what 
sense of duty. I 


you would call 


was brought up 
so, and I have bettered my training. 
You will have a hard time if you are 
sent 


now to become the guardian 


2I!I 


To have made 
your task easy you really ought to 
have begun when I was a child, or 
away back before my mother’s an- 
began 
turous, unscrupulous living. 
your life, Mary. 
fort to 
for the 


angel of my life. 


adven- 
I need 
It is a great com- 
become conscious 
first time in life, of 
a slight attempt at self contending. 
I never did it before. 


cestors their wild, 


me to 


my 


I do it for 
your sake; for my own, that I may 
be more worthy of you. It is a great 
comfort to me to be permitted to see 
you; although it cannot be very satis- 
factory to you, that is, if you look for 
such purity of life and character as 
alone ought to cross your threshold. 
But I am what I am. 

“It is a great triumph on your 
part, Mary,’’ he added, smiling and 
kissing her good bye, ‘“‘that you 
have made me willing to humble my 
egotism to tell you, even by a cau- 


tious intimation, what a scamp I am; 
how great a scamp, you will, I trust, 
The wild 
beast within me falls at your feet. 
Thank God that you do not know 
how low down in the scale the crea- 


never know or believe. 


ture is. But, Mary, I love you, and 
I depend upon you to do your best to 
help me to get the upper hand of that 
which is unworthy in my manhood."’ 
Mary stood long upon the rocks, 
watching John Levin’s boat, which 

finally disappeared in the darkness. 
[To be 


continued.} 


A WISH. 
By H. H. Hanson. 


May vour joys, as the heavens that circle above, 
As boundless and infinite be, 
And like as its stars are removed from the earth 


May sorrow be distant from thee. 











Conducted by Fred Gowing. State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Hon. F. W. Dickinson, ex-secretary of Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


A public school system in a*demo- 
cratic state requires for its existence 
a community of persons acting to- 
gether in establishing, supporting, 
ccntrolling, and teaching the schools, 
and in supplying them with living 
materials to be trained into a virtu- 
ous, intelligent, and 
people. 

Where a number or a community 
of persons may be engaged in accom- 
plishing a common end, unity of 
action is possible only by organizing 
all under the executive power of a 
representative mind,—this is under- 
stood in the management of all busi- 
ness affairs, and of all private institu- 
tions. 


homogeneous 


It may be in accordance with the 
will of the people that public com- 
mon schools should .be established 
and supported; but they must be 
brought into existence, and _ their 
character and conduct determined by 
the direct agency of the representa- 


tives of the people. The people. 


therefore, must elect public officers 
to represent them in organizing the 
schools, and in supervising the ad- 
ministration of their work. 

In the New England States the 
town is the smallest political unit, 
and is quite independent in some 
phases of its existence, and yet the 
public schools of the towns are state 
institutions. The state, through its 
representatives, determines what shall 
be the general character of the 
schools, and then it requires the 
towns to conform to its will in their 
management. 

In the colonial days of Massachu- 
setts the welfare of the public schools 
was committed to the care of the 
selectmen of the towns, or as they 
were called, the chosen men for man- 
aging the prudentials. These persons 
were always assisted by the clergymen 
of the parishes, who often performed 
the duties of school superintendents. 
As the people became better judges 
of what constitutes good teaching, 


' Read before the Nashua Teachers’ Club, January 27, 1895. 
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laws were passed requiring more care 
and intelligence in the selection of 
teachers. 

In 1701 the general court ordered 
every grammar master to secure the 
approval of the minister of the town, 
and of the ministers of the two adja- 
cent towns, or any two of them, by a 
certificate under their hands. In 
1789 the towns were authorized to 
divide their territory into districts, 
and then it was ordered that the min- 
isters of the gospel, and the select- 
men, or other such persons chosen 
for that purpose, shall use their influ- 
ence in securing the regular attend- 
ance of the children upon the schools, 
and that once in every six months at 
least, and as much oftener as they 
should deem necessary, visit and in- 
spect the schools, and inquire into 
the regulations and discipline thereof, 
and the proficiency of the scholars 
therein, giving reasonable notice of 
the time of their visitation. 

It appears that the people were 
aware of the importance of intelligent 
supervision of their schools, for the 
ministers, the educated 
men of the town, were always asso- 


who were 
ciated with the selectmen, that com- 
petent persons might be provided for 
the examination of teachers and for 
the inspection of their schools. 

In 1827 the legislature enacted a 
law requiring each town in the com- 
monwealth to its annual 
committee, 
general charge 
supervision of the public schools. 


choose at 


meeting, a school who 


should have and 

The act specified the duties of the 
committees. They were to require 
full and satisfactory evidence of the 
good moral character of all instruc- 
tors employed in the town, and they 


were to satisfy themselves by a per- 
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sonal examination (or otherwise) of 
their scholarship and of their ability 
to govern. 

The committees selected by the 
towns were generally good men, and 
faithful, but they knew little of the 
philosophy of education, or of the 
true method of teaching. They sup- 
posed the teacher's duty was done, if 
he assigned lessons from the text- 
books and heard recitations of the 
words that had been committed to 
memory, and at the same time kept 
the children in what was called good 
order. 


But as time passed on and more 
intelligent notions of the true prov- 


ince of the public school began to 
prevail. thoughtful men became dis- 
satisfied with the limited good accom- 
plished by untrained teachers teach- 
ing imperfect courses of instruction, 
unfit for use, and 
entirely wanting in the proper means 
of teaching and study, while there 
was no organization existing, having 
authority or knowledge 


in school-houses 


enough to 
make changes for the better. 

In 1854 the legislature authorized 
the cities by ordinance and the towns 
by vote to require the school com- 
mittees to choose a superintendent of 
schools. Under this act ninety cities 
and large towns have since availed 
But the 
smaller and less wealthy towns were 


themselves of its provisions. 


unable to endure the expense of em- 
ploying such an agency. So in 1870 
a law was passed allowing the towns 
to unite in districts for the support 
and employment of school superin- 
tendents. 
Under this law seventeen towns 
were formed into superintendent dis- 
tricts. Still a very large number of 
towns having a small amount of tax- 
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able property and in many cases a 
constantly decreasing population, 
were unwilling as well as unable to 
form into districts under the simple 
permissive law of 1870. To provide 
for such towns a law was enacted in 
1888, offering state aid to all districts 
formed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law, and aid also to the 
schools belonging to the districts. 

The law may be familiar to you 
all, and yet I wish to state its provi- 
sions that I may point out some of its 
excellences and some of its defects. 

‘‘Any two or more towns, the valu- 
ation of each of which does not exceed 
$2,500,000, and the number of schools 
in all of which, is not more than fifty, 
nor less than thirty, may, by vote of 
the several towns unite, for the pur- 
pose of the employment of a superin- 
tendent of schools under the provi- 
sions of this act.’’ 

When such a union has been 
effected, the school committees of 
the towns uniting shall form a joint 
committee, and for the purposes of 
this act the joint committee shall be 
held to be the agents of each of the 
towns comprising the union. 

Said committee shall meet annually 
in joint convention in the month of 
April, at a time and place agreed 
upon by the chairmen of the commit- 
tees of the several towns comprising 
the union, and shall organize by the 
choice of chairman and secretary. 

They shall ballot a 
superintendent of schools, determine 
the relative amount of service to be 
performed by him in each town, fix 
his salary, and apportion the amount 
to be paid by the several towns, and 
certify such amount to the treasurer 
of each town. 

In affording state aid the legisla- 


choose by 
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ture was careful to provide against 
any attempt the towns might be in- 
clined to make on account of the aid 
to reduce the amount they were ac- 
customed to raise by taxation for the 
support of their schools. 

Article 3d of the act relates to 
state aid, and is as follows: ‘‘ When- 
ever the chairman and secretary of 
such joint committee shall certify 
under oath to the state auditor that 
a union has been effected as herein 
provided—that the towns, in addi- 
tion to an amount equal to the aver- 
age of the total sum paid by the sev- 
eral towns for schools, during the 
three years next preceding, unitedly 
have raised by taxation and appro- 
priated a sum not less than seven 
hundred and fifty dollars for the sup- 
port of a superintendent of schools, 
and that under the provisions of this 
act, a superintendent of schools has 
been employed for one year, a war- 
rant shall be drawn upon the treas- 
urer of the commonwealth for the 
payment of $1,000 [now $1,250] one 
half of which sum [now $750}; shall 
be paid for the salary of such super- 
intendent; and the remaining one 
half (that is $500) shall be appor- 
tioned and distributed on the basis of 
the average public school attendance 
of the towns forming such district 
for the veaP next preceding, which 
amount shall be paid for the salaries 
of teachers employed in the public 
schools within such district.”’ 

‘‘A sum not exceeding $35,000 
shall be annually appropriated for 
the purposes of this act.’’ 

To remove the opposition to the 
act that might be made by school 
committees, it provided that 
they should receive pay for their ser- 
vices as heretofore. 


was 
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Under the act of 1888 one hundred 
and forty-six towns have formed 
themselves into districts, and have 
provided special supervision for their 
public schools. 
of the 
supervision : 


Some results of district 

1. There has been a large increase 
in the attendance of pupils in all 
grades of the public schools. The 
superintendents in the rural towns 
turned their attention at once to this 
matter. 

2. The teaching 
greatly improved. 


force has been 
3. The schools are better graded. 
4. They are supplied with better 
courses of study. 
5. They 
methods. 


are taught by better 

6. They are better equipped with 
text-books and other means of study 
and teaching. 

7. New school-houses are construct- 
ed more in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of comfort, convenience, and 
beauty. 

8. The superintendents secure a 
more intelligent care of school- 
houses. 

g. They make arrangements for a 
more economical expenditure of 
money; in many instances saving by 
their intelligent use of funds more 
than they receive in salaries. 

The improvements they have caused 
to be made in the administration of 
school affairs, has excited great inter- 
est on the part of parents, and of all 
who pay taxes for the support of 
schools. There is now a general de- 
mand for trained teachers, as shown 
in the recent establishment 


new normal schools. 


of four 


The late returns from the towns in 
the commonwealth show how gencr- 
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ally the idea of school superintend- 
ence has been accepted. 

There are in Massachusetts 353 
towns; number of towns under spe- 
cial school supervision, 253 ; per cent., 
Jig: 

The population of 
2,500,183; 


the state is 
population under super- 
vision, 2,341,867; per cent., 93.6. 
Number of teachers in the state, 
10,409; number of teachers under 
per cent., 90.7. 
Number of pupils in the public 
schools, 412,953; 


supervision, 9,447 ; 


number under su- 
pervision, 384,463; per cent., 93.1. 

The foregoing statistics are taken 
from the report of Mr. Edson. 

There are some defects in the Mas- 
sachusetts law that have been found 
by experience in its application. 

In some cases provision should be 
made for allowing a town of low val- 
uation to unite with 
valuation 


whose 
is above the limit estab- 
lished by the law, as the small town 
may be so situated that there is no 


a town 


other small town in the vicinity with 
which it can unite. 


A district having less than thirty 
schools should be allowed aid from 
the state, if the state superintendent 
approves. 

After a district has been formed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
law, let it not be dissolved, even if 
the valuation of some of the towns 
rises above the limit, nor if the num- 
ber of schools in the district is, after a 
time, more than fifty or less than 
thirty. 

When a union of towns has been 
effected, it should not be allowed to 
break up until after a trial of three 
years, unless it obtains the consent 
of the state superintendent of schools, 
or of the state board of education. 
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An experience of three years will 
generally make district superintend- 
ence a permanent institution. 

The laws of Massachusetts do not 
grant any independent authority to 
school superintendents. All author- 
ity in the management of schools is 
vested in the town school committee. 
The authority of the superintendent 
is delegated authority, and this is to 
be exercised always with the appro- 
val of the committee. 

It is now generally understood that 
the superintendent should be per- 
mitted, with the approval of the com- 
mittees, to determine the number of 
schools a town shall maintain, to 
nominate the teachers to be employed, 
to make out courses of studies for the 
schools, to direct the teachers in their 
methods of teaching, to select the 
text-books to be used, to have charge 
of the janitors, and to see that the 
school-houses are in order. 

The superintendent should hold 
frequent and regular meetings of the 
teachers of his town or district, to 
communicate to them the results of 
his observations on their work, and 
to illustrate before them ways of im- 
provement. At the same time he 
should not neglect to approve gener- 
ously whatever he has found to be 
worthy. 

There should be a state superin- 
tendent of schools in every state. He 
should consider it his duty to suggest 
to the board of education, or directly 
to the legislature of the state, the 
legislation necessary for the best ad- 
ministration .of public school affairs, 
visit all parts of the state for the pur- 
pose of creating and guiding public 
sentiment in regard to the interests of 
popular education, attend meetings of 
teachers and school officers of the 
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state, have the special supervision of 
the normal schools, organize and con- 


duct teachers’ institutes, collect in his 
office specimens of the best means of 
teaching, receive and arrange in his 
office the reports and returns of town 
school committees, distribute state 
documents relating to the system of 
public schools, and lastly he should 
see to it that the school laws of the 
commonwealth are obeyed, and that 
all the children of school age are in 
school. 

That the state superintendent of 
schools may do his work well, and 
cause all the educational progress to 
be made that the present age de- 
mands ; he should have the codper- 
ation of the state government,—the 
sympathy of all the different orders 
of school men in the state,—the cor- 
dial support of the people; and, in 
New Hampshire, he should be as- 
sisted in his general work by two 
state agents acting under his special 
direction. 

The agents should be employed in 
visiting the schools, that the condi- 
tion of school buildings may be thor- 
oughly and intelligently examined ; 
that any neglect on the part of the 
towns to supply their schools with 
the means of teaching may be discov- 
ered, and that accurate information 
may be obtained concerning courses 
of studies in use and methods of 
teaching. 

From such observations the visitors 
will be able to infer something of the 
preparation of the teacher to perform 
in a skilful manner the responsible 
duties of his office. In this way the 
agents may render important assist- 
ance to the state superintendent, to 
the town school committees, and to 
school teachers who may be aided 
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and encouraged by their suggestions. 
At the end of the 
should be made to the state superin- 
the 
doings and observa- 


year a report 


tendent, and through him to 


state, of their 
tions, to be made the basis of school 
legislation. 

The agents should be educational 
philosophers, such as will command 
the respect of teachers, superintend- 
ents, and all local school authorities, 
and they should be willing to work 
each in his own field, satisfied with 
being the humble instruments of pro- 
moting iu the best way and in the 
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highest degree possible the interests 
of popular education. The results of 
such work will at length impress the 
people with the importance of pro- 
viding special supervision over all 
their schools. 


To produce these important changes 


in the general management of the 
public schools of a commonwealth, 
will require patience, perseverance, 
tact, skill, faith, courage, patriotism, 
and finally, the exercise of all the vir- 
tues that have for their object the 
well being of the individual and the 
ornament of human society. 


GEORGE. 


Charles Smith George was born in Barnstead, September 15, 1816, and was 


educated at Henniker academy. 


He taught school in New Hampshire, Mas- 


sachusetts, and New Jersey, and in 1845 was admitted to the bar, having 
studied with Hon. W. H. Hackett at Portsmouth. He practised his profes- 
sion for ten years, and then devoted the remainder of his life to agricultural 
pursuits. He was a Whig, and later a Democrat, serving as representative 
in 1860 and 1861, member of the constitutional convention in 1876, and state 
senator in 1887. He was president of the first labor reform state convention 
in 1850, and of the first Greenback state convention in 1878. He died at 
Barnstead, January 22. 

MRS. 


EZEKIEL WEBSTER. 


Achsah Pollard, widow of Ezekiel Webster, brother of Daniel Webster, 
died in Concord, January 31. She was born at Dunstable, now Nashua, 
July 9, 1801, and was educated at Salem, Mass. From the house in Concord, 
now known asthe Rolfe and Rumford asylum, she was married, August 5, 
1825, to Mr. Webster. After his death in court, at Concord, in 1829, she 
lived at Boscawen until 1838, and then made her home for thirty years with 
her daughter, the wife of Prof. E. D. Sanborn of Dartmouth college. Since 
1875 she had resided with her niece, Mrs. Charles C. Lund, at Concord. 

MITCMELL GILMORE. 


Mitchell Gilmore was born in Warner, March 31, 1805, and died at Con- 
cord February 4. He served his native town as selectman, town clerk, and 
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representative ; and Merrimack county as register of deeds and county treas- 
urer. In 1847, upon the organization of the Equitable Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance company at Concord, he was chosen secretary, and retained the position 
for twenty-five years. He was also for a long time grand secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows of New Hampshire. 


AMOS PAUL. 


Amos Paul, a native of Newmarket, died at Newfields, January 30, at the 
age of 85 years. He learned the trade of a machinist, and in 1834, when the 
South Newmarket Iron Foundry was incorporated, became its president. In 
1849 the Swampscott Machine works was united with the foundry, and Mr. 
Paul became agent. In this position he continued until within three years. 
He was a director of the Boston & Maine railroad for twenty-five years, and 
as a Republican, served his town in the legislature, and was chosen presiden- 
tial elector in 1868. 

J. C. CAMPBELL. 


John C. Campbell died at Hillsborough Bridge February 16, at the age of 
79 years. He had been cashier of the National bank, and its predecessor, the 
Valley state bank, since 1861. He was town treasurer for twenty-five years, 
state representative in 1871 and 1872, director of the Peterborough & Hills- 
borough railroad since 1878, president of the Hillsborough Water Works, and 
was well known throughout the state. 


MRS. S. M. NUTTER. 


Sylvania M., wife of Colonel E. S. Nutter of Concord, died January 31, at 
the age of 72 years, 3 months and 23 days. She was a native of Methuen, 
Mass., and was educated at the Andover, Mass., girls’ academy, graduating 
with honors. She was united in marriage with Colonel Nutter at Lowell, 
Mass., in February, 1845. She wasa lady of rare mental attainments, inter- 
ested in all charitable work, and a devoted member of the Baptist church. 


REV. CHARLES PEABODY. 


Rev. Charles Peabody was born at Peterborough, July 1, 1810, and died at 
Longmeadow, Mass., February 9. He was educated at Williams college and 
Andover Theological seminary, and preached at Biddeford and Eliot, Me , 
Epsom, Pownal, Vt., Windsor and Ashburnham, Mass., Barrington, R. I., 
and Ashford, Conn. 

M. P. HALL. 


Marshall P. Hall was born in Meredith, August 11, 1838, was educated at 
Gilford academy, and engaged in the printing business at Manchester until 
1862, with the exception of three years, when he taught school in Ohio. He 
was city librarian of Manchester for three years, and from 1865 to the time 
of his death, was employed by the Amoskeag company as an accountant. 
Mr. Hall was a member of the school board of Manchester for twenty-four 
years, serving as its clerk and vice-chairman, and was a member of two 
state constitutional conventions. He was a Republican in politics, an active 
member of the Franklin-street church, and its representative upon the board 
of trustees of Eliot hespital. He died in Manchester, February 12. 


MOSES FAIRBANKS. 


Hon. Moses Fairbanks, a native of Dublin, died at Boston, February 4. 
He came to the city when about twenty years of age and entered into busi- 
ness. He was a leading bottler, and later was prominent in real estate. In 
politics he was a Republican. 
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